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.. i eee TEACHERS, ATTENTION! 
FRITZ & ELDRIDGE’S rr 


development tab pons pupils;and any methods which tend to benefit 
them should tind favor with you. - 


= Of the senses, sight is the most potent. If you tell a child some- 
4 thing, it may go in one ear and out the other, and accomplish noth- 
= ing; but what they see is treasured in the memory, and makes a lasting 


impression; and because of this fact the moving picture has become 
a Die ager pagina ie the educational field. It brings the subject home 
u . © the mind as nothing ¢lse can. 

Price, 85 cents Pad of Business Forms, 20 cents The number of educational pictures today is countless, and there 

. : ‘ : “ r is hardly a subject of the schoolroom that has not been filmed. Geog- 

_. The aim of this comprehensive course is to give the stu- raphy : _showing every country in the vorid—thelr poupte, cusses 8 

sg : ; 3 and costumes. Botany: showing plants and how t grow and de- 

dent the two aie petii= "Bos ofa good agen ly eo velop. Zoology: de foting usta ¥, animals and thele habite, etc., 

Miccificed to. aon eo Biss Oe tae eee ae racks | een and the ehitd absorbs these things and retainsthem, and stadies 

ifice speed. 1@ wor as been develo con- cease to bore. 

tantly and colaaiavets each lesson being se act to Film manufacture has been brought to a high state of perfection 

defini hi : to-day; yet it matters not how good your films may be, it is the ma- 

ch some definite thing. hing a nen projects 4 pictures that alone es npr eee. 

s > . cass : our picture must without flicker or jump, c'ear and sharp in 

The * cong oars sabi compre sivsrge Bo — every detail; and your machine must be easy of operation sq that 
parts: Part 1, the elementary course, and Par » the ad- anyone can handle it, though built to stand wear and tear. 

“vanced course. Part I, consisting of thirty-two lessons, e have been manufacturers of moving picture machines for 


@ ini rangi fourte ; and APH NO. 6 is recugnized 
Bssmpets in tet, and'may be tned in night schoo! o byte es Ne HR Ta 
* enable him with moderate speed to enter upon the duties ey | 
J 
| a 54 NICHOLAS POWER 
» great amount of material for the acquiring of speed. ah 
:¢ : H/ \ NEW YORK 
- American Book Company \\ 90 GOLD ST. 


$69 . Sontag vidual features, and is the one machine that gives perfect results. 
is not sufficient to complete the entire text. It is in- 
_ 6f an operator in a business office. Part II deals nore 
* a 573 - : 
Circular Sent on Request TO COMPANY 
New York Cincinnati Chicago 
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- tended to make the student a thorough touch writer, and SENP AT ORSE FOR CATALOGUE ©. 
fully with present-day business methods, and furnishes a =" a 
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JUST PUBLISHED 
European Beginnings of American History 


By ALICE M. ATKINSON $1.00 


Miss Atkinson's new book makes it clear to the child that the beginnings of American ways will be found far back in the 

‘Story ofthe world. In her narrative, which is very simply and vividly told, England has been made the connecting link be- 

_ tween America and those European countries which have influenced the making of our history. Primitive man, Rome and 

Greece, the Northmen, the Church, and the Crusades entet in this way, as well as mediaeval life in townandcountry. The 
- ilustrations, which are a notable feature of the book, aré extraordinary in their interest and variety. 


ES ‘European Beginnings of American History” is in direct line with the suggestions made by the Committee of Eight in 
» making out a program in history for the elementary schools. Henry W. Thurston, member of the committee, writes — 


‘I do not see how it is possible for a boy or girl to read this book without feeling the continuity of English 
life in America. Iam also more than pleased with the idea of the value of treating each topic, or human ex- 
perience, fully enough to give it real meaning instead of mere dicta to be memorized. 

‘‘I have dipped into the chapters on Country Life and Life in the Castle and find the treatment so simple, 
natura], and on the whole so adequate that it seems to me that a student must get a vivid realizationof th actual 
English life lived from day to day. ; 


‘I find myself regretting that I am not now teaching in order to enjoy books like this in companionship with 
the young people themselves.” 
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Just Published 


Indian Stories 


BY MAJOR CICERO NEWELL , 


ERE is the real thing—not mere hear- 
say stories about Indians, or stories 
made up from other books, but the vivid, 
authentic accounts of an eye-witness, stories 
written by one who lived. among the Indians 
of the plains for years. 

These stories tell of the customs and hab- 
its of life of the Indians, of their strange 
legends and beliefs, their ceremonial dances, 
their attitude toward the white men, and 
many other things. 

‘‘Boy Scouts” will find its practical and 
comprehensive vocabulary of Indian terms 
interesting for their out-door games. It is 
well illustrated. 


Suitable for supplementary read- 
ing in the fifth and sixth grades 


200 pages : 50 cents 





Silver, Burdett & Company 


Boston New York Chicago 








BECAUSE I WAS A GOOD 
ANIMAL 


That was the reason that Beecher gave for his suc- 
cess, 








To show the child how to be a good animal and how 
he can keep himself as such, is the function of Primer 
of Hygiene. Some of the distinguishing features of 
this children’s textbook are the adequate treatment 
of mouth hygiene, adenoids, real food, abundance 
of wholesome fresh air, the prevention of infectious 
diseases. All this is put into a book which any 4th 
or 5th grade pupil can readily comprehend and cover 
the subject thoroughly in one year, It will surely 
be the making of a good animal of him, and_there- 
fore of a good student, laying the foundation of a 
successful and efficient life. 
This book is the first of the Ritchie-Caldwell series 
for use in the grammar grades, as follows:— 
Primer of Hygiene, 4th or 5th Grade 

List price 40c 
Primer of Sanitation, 5th or 6th Grade 

List price 50c 
Human Physiology, 7th and Sth Grade 

List price 80c 


. World Book Company 


New York 
Manila 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, 
Chicago Atianta 








THE HORACE MANN READERS 


A new series of basal readers, shaped by the controlling idea that thought 


must lead,*but that the mechanics of reading must not. be neglected 


A Mantal is in process of publication. Advance sheets of the Primer portion, ‘‘Daily Lesson Plans,” 
have already been issued, The remainder will follow shortly. 


The title, ‘‘Daily Lesson Plans,” is perfectly deseriptive. Every step of each day's lesson is définitely 
laid out and explained,—a feature which is new in reader manuals, and one;which should appea) to busy 
teachers, department heads, and principals.” Under the several headings of ‘‘Word and Thought Develop- 
ment,” ‘Reading from the Blackboard,” ‘‘Dramatization,” ‘‘Ear Training,’ “Labeling,” ‘‘Word Problems,” 
“Phonics,” “Games,” ‘‘Seat Work,” etc., the directions given are so definite, so practical, and sd.complete, 
that comparatively inexperienced teachers should be able to follow them successfully with a minimum of 


guidance. 


Special attention is invited to the application of the ‘‘Problem Method” to phonics. Teachers now 
using this method with the Horace Mann Primer are reporting remarkable results. 


The ‘*Daily Lesson Plans” refers to the Horace Mann Primer, revised edition. 


Primer, 30, First Reader, 32, Second Reader, 40, Third Reader, 48, Fourth Reader, 55c. Others to Follow 


WOODBURN AND MORAN’S 
Elementary American History and Government 


American History and Civil Government are corre- 
lated. Government is treated ina concrete, practi- 
cal, and ethical manner—not as a matter of laws 
and constitutions simply. The principles of a sound 
and intelligent citizenship are inculcated. Euro- 
pean History is connected with American History. 
The National rather than the Colonial Period is 
emphasized. Industrial history is emphasized 
rather than the history of war. The history of the 
West is adequately treated. Essentials are ¢mpha- 
sized and many miscellaneous and unimportant de- 
tails are omitted. Remarkably clear, simple, and 
interesting in style. $1.00 


ALEXANDER’S SPELLING BOOK 


Syllabicated Not Syllabicated 


..  (Gomplete, 192 pages, illus., 25 cents } 
Either Edition } Part |, for grades 1 to 4 14 cents} Either Edition 
Part Il, for grades 5 to8 18 cents ) 


Adopted for use in the Public Schools of 


New York City Boston, Mass. Toledo, Ohio 
Rochester, N. Y. Duluth, Minn. Detroit, Mich. 
New Haven, Conn. Chelsea, Mass. Syracuse, 
N. Y. Madison, Wis. Erie, Penn. Auburn, 
pac N. J. Mansfield, Ohio Clinton, 
a., Ete. 





goston; LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., Publishers cuicaco 


120 Boylston St. 





FOURTH AVENUE AND THIRTIETH STREET, NEW YORK 


323 E. 23rd St. 
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ALSO NATIONAL COUNCIL OF EDUCATION, DEPARTMENT OF NORMAL SCHOOLS, NATIONAL SO- 
CIETY FOR THE STUDY OF EDUCATION, SOCIETY OF COLLEGE TEACHERS OF EDUCATION, 
NATIONAL COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION, EDUCATIONAL PRESS ASSOCIA- 
TION, CONFERENCE OF STATE SUPERINTENDENTS OF EDUCATION, AND AMERICAN 
SCHOUL PEACE LEAGUE. 





FEBRUARY 26-29, 1912 





EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, N. E. A.—Carroll G. Pearse, President, Milwaukee; Ella Flagg 
Young, First Vice-President, Chicago; Katherine D. Blake, Treasurer, New York; James M. 
Greenwood, Chairman of Trustees, Kansas City, Mo.; John H. Phillips, Member by Election, 
Birmingham ; Irwin Shepard, General Secretary, N. E. A., Winona, Minn. 


DEPARTMENT PRESIDENTS. —National Council, Charles H. Keyes, New York; Kindergarten, 
Stella L. Wood, Minneapolis; Elementary, H, B. Wilson, Decatur, IIl.; Secondary, John C. 
Hanna, Oak Park, Ill; Higher, Samuel Avery, Lincoln, Nebr.; Norma), W. J. Hawkins, 
Warrensburg, Mo.; Superintendence, Charles E. Chadsey, Denver; Manual Training and Art, 
Clifford B. Connelley, Pittsburgh; Music, C. A, Fullerton, Cedar Falls, lowa; Business, Win- 
field S. McKinney, Chicago; Child Hygiene, William H. Burnham, Worcester; Physical, Wil- 
bur P, Bowen, Ypsilanti; Science, David Starr Jordan, Stanford Univ.; School Administration, 


William A. Wirt, Gary, Ind.; Library, Edwin White Gaillard, New York; Special, John W. 
Jones, Columbus, Ohio; Schovol Patrons, Mrs. O. Shepard Barnum, Los Angeles; Rural and 
Agricultural, B. M. Davis, Oxford, Ohio. 


OFFICERS DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTENDENCE.—President, Superintendent Charles 
E. Chadsey, Denver; First Vice-President, Superintendent O. J. Kern, Winnebago County, 
Ill.; Second Vice-President, H. J. Willingham, State Superintendent, Alabama ; Secretary, Har- 
lan Updegraff, U. S. Bureau of Education, Washington, D. C. 





GENERAL NOTES. 


Nearly 1,900. 
Philadelphia, 1913. 
F. B. Dyer of Cincinnati for 1913. 


Massing so many departments certainly makes this a 
remarkable meeting. 

* The banquets were a more important feature than 
ever before. 

There was never, to our knowledge, a program ap- 
proaching this in the quality of the addresses, the vi- 
tality of the topics, and all within the range of the pro- 
fession. No “star” was imported from without. The 
school men and women did it all. 

A woman on the nominating committee and a woman 
vice-president. We think in each case the record was 
broken. 

We never heard so little criticism. 
quantity. 

The states whose state education department appeared 
not to be represented were: New Hampshire, Connec- 
ticut, Delaware, Kentucky, Virginia, South Carolina, 
Mississippi, Arizona, Wyoming, Montana, Nevada, Ore- 
gon, and California. All others were represented. 


More than 700 city superintendents were in attend- 
ance. 


It was a negligible 


The state education department of thirty-three states 
was represented. Another record broken. 


High school and grammar principals were many more 
than ever before. 

Official Washington was represented by ten United 
States officials, mostly of the Bureau of Education. 

About 100 county superintendents were there, which 
was far more than ever before. 


Colleges and universities led every other year with an 
enrollment of more than 100. 

William M. Davidson of Washington was kept at 
home by the critical stage of appropriations in Congress. 
It is the first meeting he has missed in seventeen years. 


On all the programs the universities and colleges were 
represented forty-four times; the city superintendents 
thirty-three times; the normal schools twenty-eight 
times; the state superintendents sixteeen times; educa- 
tional specialists fourteen times; county superintendents, 
high school teachers; boards of education, kindergart- 
ners, once or twice each. 


We heard but two criticisms of any kind,—one, quite 
general, was that the meeting places were too small, but 
the best judgment was that no change of meeting place 
was desirable; the other, and we heard it but once, 
that too many persons were on the program more than 
once. : 

The Round Table meetings were all largely attended. 
The audiences stayed through, the programs were mas- 
terly. 
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ATTENDANCE NOTES. 
There were 400 more than ever before. 
It was easily the most distinguished body of public 
school men ever assembled in America. 
‘ Alabama had seventeen. 
One from Arizona. 
* Arkansas had twenty-three. 
Six from California. 
Colorado had forty-five. 
Four from Connecticut. 
One from Delaware. 
Twelve from the District of Columbia. 
Two from Florida. 
Eight from Georgia. 
Four from Idaho. 
Illinois broke the record with 355. “ 
Missouri was a close second with 312. 
Indiana had eighty-nine. 
Iowa had fifty-two. 
Kentucky had twenty-two. 
Kansas had fifty. 
Louisiana had twelve. 
Five from Maine. 
Three from Maryland. 
Forty-one from Massachusetts. 
Sixty from Michigan. 
Forty-eight from Minnesota. 
Eight from Mississippi. 
Three from Montana. 
Nebraska had fifty-six. 
Four from New Mexico. 
Forty from New Jersey. 
One hundred from New York state, including the 
book men. 
_ Eleven from North Carolina. 
Five from South Carolina. 
Ten from North Dakota. 
Seven from South Dakota. 
Ninety-eight from Ohio. 
Thirty-seven from Oklahoma. 
One from Oregon. 
Seven all the way from Washington. 
Forty-one from Pennsylvania. 
Four from Rhode Island. 
Twenty from Tennessee. 
Sixty-six from Texas. 
Eight from Utah. 
Eight from Virginia. 
Vermont had three. 
Thirty from West Virginia. 
Wisconsin had fifty-five. 
One from Wyoming. 


Not only was it by far the largest meeting, but the 
most representative in range of territory and in promi- 
nence of the members. 


PRESIDENT CHARLES E, Cuapsey.—By universal judg- 
ment, Mr. Chadsey left nothing to be desired as a pre- 
siding officer. Firm, modest, clear-headed, prompt, and 
impartial in all rulings, never effusive and always in- 
cisive, on time every time, Mr. Chadsey carried through 
the largest meeting in the history of the Department of 
Superintendence most acceptably and creditably. 


Unitep States Commissioner P. P. Craxton.—With 
all due respect to his distinguished predecessors, and to 
other eminent platform speakers, Hon. P. P. Claxton 
contributed more by way of specific information and 
suggestion than has ever come from any one man at a 
session of the N. E. A. or of the Department, and no 
man has ever held the attention so closely of so many 
audiences of either body in four days. This statement 
is literally true, so far as our experience of many years 
goes. 


SUPERINTENDENT BLewett.—Never was there better 
local management than in St. Louis. Every detail for 
the prompt and satisfactory location of those who had 
no reservations, for registration without delay, for guid- 
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ance in visiting city schools was provided for in the 
most perfect manner. In all this Superintendent Ben 
Blewett and his corps of assistants played a vital part. 
Not only was the attention adequate and prompt, but 
without the slightest flurry. 


CINCINNATI AND SUPERINTENDENT Dyer.—Cincinnati 
was represented by twenty-six principals. The board of 
education always gives principals the time, but they pay 
their own expenses. The choice of Superintendent F. 
B. Dyer as president for 1913 was highly gratifying to 
all Cincinnatians, who are ardent admirers of their 
leader. 


Lucy WHEELOCK.—Miss Lucy Wheelock of Boston 
was the greatest success of the week in several particu- 
lars. She stuck to her text, was clear as crystal in every 
sentence, was heard distinctly, and added a personal in- 
spiration to her great theme. She is the first woman 
who has ever presented the kindergarten at a general 
session of the department. 


G. A. W. Luckxey.—Fifty Nebraskans had a Nebraska 
meeting, over which Professor G. A. W. Luckey of the 
University of Nebraska presided. Dr. Luckey is 
N. E. A. director for the state. He is to have his sab- 
batical year for study next year, and will spend it 
abroad. No man in the state is more respected and be- 
loved than is he, and his state friends used the occasion 
for presenting him with an elegant traveling bag and 
complete outfit of brushes, combs, and other companions 
in travel by land and sea. The surprise was complete, 
and the occasion one of unusual interest. 


—o— 


PLACE OF MEETING FOR 1913. 


The spiciest hour every year is that in which the 
places chiefly interested are brilliantly presented in five- 
minute speeches. There is always a spice of nonsense 
injected for effect, as in the case of Superintendent I. I. 
Himes of Palm Beach, who said that Palm Beach had 
the largest hotel in the world, with a dining-room in 
which the waiters went about on horseback. 

The real oratory of the week is always to be heard in 
these invitations. This year there were an unusually 
large number of invitations extended. 

Some invitations, like those of Boston, Detroit, and 
Washington, were perfunctory, as they were received 
but a few minutes before the business meeting. 

As a preliminary Palm Beack had maintained head- 
quarters, with Florida oranges and Key West cigars 
free to all comers. In the voting Washington had 3; 
Boston, 15; Detroit, 18; Richmond, 84; Palm Beach, 
87; Buffalo, 106; Oklahoma City, 141; Philadelphia, 150. 
On the second ballot all but the three highest were 
eliminated, and Buffalo had 82, Oklahoma City, 195, 
Philadelphia, 316, and was the choice. 


a 


OFFICERS FOR 1913. 


The nominating committee appointed by President 
Chadsey: Superintendent Ellis U. Graff of Omaha, 
chairman; Miss Ada Van Stone Harris of Richmond, 
Va.; State Superintendent Walter E. Ranger, Rhode 
Island; Dr. W. T. Carrington, president Missouri Nor- 
mal College, Springfield; and County Superintendent 
Otis E. Hall, Crawfordsville, Ind. 

The report, which was unanimously and enthusiasti- 
cally accepted and adopted, made the following the offi- 
cers of the assocfation:— 

For president—Superintendent F. B. Dyer, Cincinnati. 

For first vice-president—Samuel Hamilton, superin- 
tendent, Allegheny county, Pa. 

For second vice-president—Mrs. Ellor C. Ripley, as- 
sistant superintendent, Boston. 

For secretary—B. W. Torreyson, state department of 
diucation, Little Rock, Ark. 
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NATIONAL COUNCIL OF EDUCATION. 


The holding of a meeting of the National Council with 
the Department of Superintendence was a great success. 
President Charles H. Keyes had a program that could 
scarcely be excelled under any circumstances. There 
were forty-six papers and addresses scheduled, repre- 
senting universities (14), normal schools (5), state 
superintendents (8), city superintendents (11), and spe- 
cialists (8). The topics were vital, the audiences much 
larger than at any summer meeting, and the interest was 


keen. 
— 


THE CLAXTON BANQUET. 


To Professor E. E. Balcomb of Goldsboro, N. C., is 
due one of the most significant gatherings in the history 
of the N. E. A. or of the department. On Monday 
evening more than 300 of the leaders gave a banquet to 
Commissioner P. P. Claxton at the Planter’s Hotel. It 
was distinctly a representative body, over which Dr. 
Homer H. Seerley of Cedar Falls, Ia., presided, as 
chairman of the committee on agricultural education. 
Dr. A. E. Winship of Boston, as toastmaster, succeeded 
in getting brilliant brief greetings from the following 
educational leaders: President Carroll G. Pearse of the 
N. E. A.; President C. E. Chadsey of the Department 
of Superintendence; President C. H. Keyes of the Na- 
tional Council; President W. J. Hawkins of the Normal 
College Department; D. J. Crosby of the United States 
Department of Agriculture; State Superintendent J. Y. 
Joyner for the South; State Superintendent Walter E. 
Rangerefor New England and for the state superin- 
tendents; L. D. Harvey of Wisconsin for the industrial 
education interests; and Samuel Hamilton of Allegheny 
county, Pa., for the county superintendents. Dr. Clax- 
ton’s response was a literary and professional gem. 

The Chamber of Commerce of Los Angeles furnished a 
superabundance of the best oranges the world produces. 
Orville, Calif., sent the choicest ripe olives, Memphis 
sent delicious school-made confectionery, Kenosha, 
Wis., furnished. “the best butter in the world.” 

The elegant covers, place cards, and menus were made 
and presented by the Colorado State Normal College at 
Greeley. 

Other contributions were from teachers’ colleges or 
state normal schools of Salt Lake City, Rock Hill, 
N. C., Warrensburg, Springfield, and Kirksville, Mo., 
Lincoln, Kearney, and Peru, Neb., schools of Somerset, 
Ky., St. Joseph, Mo, and San Juan, P. R., colleges at 
Montevallo, Ala., and Ames, Ia. and the Y. W. C. A. 
of St. Louis. 

——o—— 
THE RESOLUTIONS. 

The Resolutions presented by State Superintendent 
Francis G. Blair, chairman, had these significant points: 
“Solid, earnest, professional character of the program”; 
because of the prominence to be given education in the 
Panama exposition, “we urge state, county, and city 
system of schools to prepare and to send such of their 
work as will reveal the development of all phases of 
education throughout the nation”; we “welcome and 
encourage all fair and candid investigations through 
commissions or other agencies with the soundness and 
effectiveness of the policies and methods used and the 
results obtained, but we condemn and resent all 
such investigations whose obvious purposes are to de- 
base the systems or exalt the investigators”; the pro- 
posed Children’s Bureau should be in the Bareau of 
Education; we should “use every honorable means to 
secure from Congress a recognition of the nation-wide 
need for a great enlargement of the Bureau of Educa- 
tion, and we urge Congress to provide the revenue 
necessary to carry into effect the wise policies recom- 
mended by the commissioner of education.” 

The other members of the committee were M. E. 
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Pearson of Missouri, Reed B. Teitrick of Pennsylvania, 
Charles S. Clark of Massachusetts, and Bruce M. Wat- 
son of Washington. 


——=—— 


BREAKFASTS, LUNCHEONS, AND BANQUETS. 


Mrs. Fanny Fern Andrews, representing the Peace 
League, brought together about 100 prominent men and 
women interested in the peace movement. Superin- 
tendent J. H. Van Sickle of Springfield presided, and 
addresses were made by Mrs. Andrews, Superintendent 
E. C. Warriner of Saginaw, Mich. Mrs. Ella Lyman 
Cabot of Boston, and Commissioner Claxton. 

Twenty-eight Minnesota schoolmen had breakfast in 
honor of S. L. Heeter and his promotion to the Pitts- 
burgh superintendency. 


The State Departments of Education had a luncheon 
on Monday, with the Commissioner of 
guest. 


Teachers College, Columbia University, had about 
125 at its banquet. 


School of Education, Chicago University, had up- 
wards of 100 present. 

The normal schools had a banquet of nearly 100. 

The National Committee of Agricultural Education 
had upwards of 300 at its feast, and special reference is 
made thereto. 

The Society of College Teachers of Education had a 
largely-attended luncheon on Monday noon. 

The Educational Press Association had an unusually 
successful annual banquet, with about thirty in attend- 


ance. The president, John MacDonald of Topeka, was 
toastmaster. 


Education as 


a 
STATE AND COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS. 


The Round Table over which County Superintendent 
Samuel Hamilton presided was of exceeding ifiterest. - 
He focused the discussion wholly upon “Agriculture in 
the Rural Schools,” with six wide-awake and well- 
informed men to lead off in the discussion. It is the 
first time that a county superintendent has presided over 
the deliberations of the staté superintendent, and such 
was the success that it is said that hereafter the leader- 
ship is likely to alternate between state and county offi- 
cials. The choice of a county superintendent, and espe- 
cially of Dr. Hamilton, who has 2,000 teachers under his 
supervision, was one of Dr. Chadsey’s many happy de- 
partures. 

a 


SUPERINTENDENTS OF LARGER CITIES. 
_ Superintendent S. L. Heeter of Pittsburgh presided 
over the Round Table for Larger Cities, and his leaders 
of what proved to be unusually interesting discussions 
were Assistant Superintendent A. W. Edson of New 
York and Superintendent Martin G. Brumbaugh of Phil- 
adelphia. 


—_——o—— 
SUPERINTENDENTS OF SMALLER CITIES. 


Superintendent S. O. Hartwell of Kalamazoo, Mich., 
chairman of the Round Table of Superintendents of 
Smaller Cities, had one of the much-alive sessions, and, 
naturally, was the most largely attended; indeed, it 
looked like an audience of the Department of Superin- 
tendence itself. Several “things contributed to the 
special interest of this Round Table. Cliff W. Stone of 
the Farmville (Va.) State Normal school exploited the 
Graff scheme of Mr. Courtis of Detroit, which called out 
a vigorous address by Professor H. C. Harvey of Kirks- 
ville, Mo., in defence of arithmetic, and, quite contrary 
to custom, he was called back. Another feature of 
great interest was the illustrated talk of Superintendent 
William A. Wirt of Gary, Ind., who was kept on the job 
long after time for adjournment. 
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NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR THE STUDY OF 
EDUCATION. 


Professor W. C. Bagley of the University of Illinois, 
president of the society, had reason to be highly grati- 
fied with the interest in his program, but this is no new 
thing. This society has long met with the Department, 
and though its meetings have never been largely at- 
tended, they ‘have always had great earnestness in the 
discussion of vital themes. 





2 ed 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURAL 
EDUCATION. 

President Homer H. Seerley:of the Iowa State Teach- 
ers’ College has made this unique committee one of the 
most effective agencies for promoting a special feature 
of education in legislation and in publicity for inspira- 
tion and efficiency that has been developed along any 


line. 
—————— 


DEPARTMENT OF NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


President W. J. Hawkins, Warrensburg, Mo., had 
really the most distinct success of the week. Probably 
never more than forty or fifty normal school teachers 
were present at any meeting of the N. E. A., summer or 
winter, and there were 141 at the St. Louis meeting. It 
is the first time that the Normal School Department has 
had its session with the Department of Superintendence, 
and the success was such as to be fairly startling. There 
is no longer any question as to when and where this de- 
partment should meet. 

—— 


COLLEGE TEACHERS OF EDUCATION. 

Professor M. V. O’Shea of the University of Wis- 
consin had a captivating program, rivaling the larger 
and older departments and societies. Fourteen of the 
most successful professors of teachers’ colleges were on 
the program, and the attendance was good and the in- 
terest great. 

_—— 


ALLEN-MAXWELL INCIDENT. 


The fourth notable clash in the history of the Depart- 
ment was between Dr. W. H. Allen of the Bureau of 
Municipal Research of New York city and Superin- 
tendent W. H. Maxwell of the same city. 

The first of these famous incidents was in Richmond 
about a quarter of a century ago, and is known as the 
Harris-Maxwell-Draper-Marble frolic. There was no 
bad blood, but a rapturous outburst of fun. 

The second was in Cleveland, when it was Dr. Harris 
against the Field. It was more fun for him than for the 
Field, and most of all was it great fun for the Depart- 
ment. This episode was the most significant profes- 
sional triumph, in its effect, in the life of Dr. W. T. 
Harris. 

The third was the Crane-Keating flash at Milwaukee, 
in which there was more of tragedy than comedy, 
though there was enough of each. 

The Allen-Maxwell event threatened to be ‘wholly 
tragedy. 

It has been the creed of the Journal of Education and 
its editor for more than a q@&rter of a century to in- 
herit no prejudices. 

Our friends may have their enemies, but they are not 
ours. Some persons cannot understand how, if Mr. X, 
and Mr. Y. are avowed enemies, one can be a warm 
friend of either without resenting the enmity of the 
other. It is our conviction that it is a mark of a very 
weak mind to inherit the prejudices of one’s friends. 

There is rarely a keener test for such a philosophy 
than on the afternoon of Tuesday, February 27, at the 
meeting of the Department of Superintendence. 
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Two men, for each of whom we have ardent admira- 
tion, clashed to the end of the limit. 

We think Dr. William H. Allen is one of the most 
important live wires in the educational field. He has a 
most alert mind, indomitable energy, and commands al- 
most limitless resources for the exploitation of educa- 
tional reform. 

We think Dr. William H. Maxwell has achieved more 
by way of educational advance in school administration 
in improving the material conditions and spirit of the 
schools of a city than has any other man. 

The two men have long had their prejudices, as the 
acquaintances of each have all known. 

Dr. William H. Allen on the program and Dr. Wil- 
liam H. Maxwell in the audience was enough to make 
the cold shivers creep up and down the spinal column of 
every one who knew the significance of the hour. 

Dr. Maxwell was among lifelong admirers. It was 
Dr. Allen’s first appearance, and he was wholly unaware 
of the possibilities of the hour. a 

Long as the men have been at odds, they had never 
met on the same platform. 

Dr. Allen, without appearing to say anything about 
Dr. Maxwell, presented his conception of a school in- 
quiry, and cautiously did it by way of questions as to 
which of two ideals was best. But at one point his 
question was a most dangerous suggestion of a fusé to a 
dynamite bomb. ° 

Few in the audience read into it anything of danger, 
but the few who did called: “Maxwell, Maxwell, Max- 
well,” until he had a great opportunity to speak without 
seeking it. 

Only those who know the habit of mind and practice 
of English of Dr. Maxwell could form any conception of 
what was bound to happen. 

There have probably never been twenty words so 
freighted with vigor as the last twenty words spoken. 

While there had been nothing openly personal in any- 
thing that Dr. Allen had said, there was nothing con- 
cealed in what Dr. Maxwell said. 

Dr. Allen’s “come back” was superbly skillful. 

It had all been so sudden that no one could realize 
that a great tragedy had been enacted. 

It was the height of art that led Hon. G. R. Glenn of 
Georgia and Dr. A. S. Downing of Albany, N. Y., both 
ex-presidents of the Department, to join in a story that 
suddenly transformed the tragedy into comedy. 

It is an eld story, which is why it was so effective. 
Mr. Glenn told of the lad who thought the best way to 
lead a bull calf was to put a yoke on to the calf and him- 
self. The calf went faster than the lad cared to go, and 
some one called out: “Why don’t you stop the calf?” 

At this juncture, when Brother Glenn’s courage 
failed him, Downing added: “The lad said, ‘If somebody 
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don’t stop us we'll both go to 
There was no occasion to adjourn the meeting. It 
laughed itself out. 


TRAINING OF COUNTRY TEACHERS. 

Mabel Carney of Normal, Ill., brought together a 
group of earnest souls, widely experienced in rural 
school uplift. It was the first of what promises to be a 
highly valuable feature of the mid-winter meeting of the 
N. E. A. Among those participating were H. W. 
Foght and Mrs. Marie Turner Harvey of Kirksville, 
Mo., Ernest Burnham of Kalamazoo, Mich., E. H. Phil- 
lips of St. Paul, and Jessie Field of Page county, Ia. 
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HOW MAY A COMMUNITY LEARN ITS UNMET 
SCHOOL NEEDS? 


By William H. Allea, Ph. D., Director of the National 
Training School for Public Service. 


By six lines of attack must a community learn its un- 
met school needs:— 

By democratizing the purpose of the schools. 

By demanding that the public be continuously in- 
formed regarding school work. 

By making it easy for newspapers to report. what the 
schools do and need. 

By denying that the schools are better than the health 
department, police department, tax assessor, or the poli- 
tics with which school children must learn to cope. 
Schools are weakened, not helped, by being separated 
from the main currents of community life and being pro- 
tected against problems which play upon and educate 
the child before going to school and after its few short 
years at school. 

By encouraging school teachers, principals, superin- 
tendents, and commissioners to tell currently what they 
want, what they need, and what they dislike, and where 
they fail. 

This means adequate comparative statements, first by 
supervisory officers for schools within each community, 
and then by county and state superintendents, by the 
United States commissioner of education, and by na- 
tional comparing agencies such as the Russell Sage 
Foundation. 

By making individuals so proud of their schools and 
so interested in school problems that they will para- 
phrase Louis the Great and feel and say: “L’ecole c’est 
moi!” 

Because familiarity breeds astigmatism, myopia, de- 
spair, or at least procrastination in dealing with unmet 
needs, it is necessary now and then to bring in some 
outside light. One method of tearing away cobwebs is 
to send trustees, superintendents, principals, or teachers 
to the schools of other communities. This method has 
not yet been as productive as it ought to have been, 
largely because such visitors have not been expected to 
report their findings frankly to their colleagues and to 
their communities; in New York city, for instance, re- 
ports which cost thousands and thousands of dollars and 
which, if used, might have saved millions of dollars, lie 
in dust heaps unfiled, unindexed, unhonored, unused. 
Another method of getting outside light is to bring in 
outside investigators. 

The opportunity of a generation now confronts jt in 
the application of the United States Commissioner of 
Education for a big enough program, big enough staff, 
and big enough appropriation. To secure funds for this 
wonder program of comparative study is to take tre- 
mendous strides in helping every community in the coun- 
try answer for itself the question, “What are our unmet 
school needs?” 

——— 
THE RELATION OF NORMAL SCHOOLS TO DE- 

PARTMENTS AND SCHOOLS OF EDUCATION 

IN COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES. 


By Elmer E. Jones, professor of history and philosophy 
of education, University of Indiana. 


I would indicate some of the important fields for in- 
vestigation, which appear to me to belong logically to 
the normal school, though I would by no means limit 
these fields to'the normal schools. First of all, there is 
the whole field of method as applied to the instruction 
of youth. Second, no institution is better fitted to give 
us information concerning child growth and development 
than the normal school. Here is one of the largest and 
most important fields of investigation in education to- 
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day, and yet how few of the normal -schools are devoting 
themselves to it. Third, there is no institution which 1s 
so well equipped to initiate the novice into actual prac- 
tice of teaching children as the normal school. No in- 
stitution has so great an immediate responsibility as that 
of the normal school, because its graduates are set at 
once to the task of teaching children—developing child- 
hood for the great complexity of adult life. 

There may be situations in certain states wherein it is 
wise for the normal school to undertake the training of 
secondary teachers. But it would seem preferable to do 
a minimum of such work. Skilful teachers in the two 
fields of work cannot successfully exchange positions. 
Knowledge of child life does not mean knowledge of 
adolescent life, nor vice versa. 

Departments and schools of education incorporate in 
their curricula bodies of knowledge as extensive and as 
profound as are to be found in other similar departments, 
such as law, philosophy, or medicine. The practical 
problems considered are certainly as rich in significance 
as those to be found elsewhere. For example, it is as 
complex and difficult a problem scientifically to superin- 
tend a large city system of schools as to be governor of 
a state; but until recently it has not been deemed neces- 
sary for the city superintendent to have the broad schol- 
arship and the professional training that was expected of 
one who looked for gubernatorial honors. 

The relationship existing between normal schools and 
departments and schools of education is thus rather 
clearly defined. 


——O——= 


THE FUNCTION OF THE KINDERGARTEN IN 
THE PUBLIC SCHOOL SYSTEM. 


By Lucy Wheelock, Wheelock Kindergarten Training 

School, Boston. 

All kindergartners would agree on three fundamental 
Froebelian principles. These are the importance of 
each stage of growth, the development of self-activity, 
and the belief that we are all members one of another. 
To exemplify these in practice through specially selected 
means and the organization of the play activities is the 
function of the kindergarten. 

If it be true that in America nearly fifty per cent. of 
school children leave school before the sixth grade, and 
that the average period of school attendance is only five 
years, then every year conserved for education at the be- 
ginning is of the utmost economic value. It would also 
seem economically desirable to give the best tuition and 
guidance at the beginning when the kind of, world each 
child is to see and to make is largely determined. From 
the relative cost of education in different sections one 
would judge that this fact has not been fully recognized. 

The kindergarten is of value to the school system in 
minimizing the number of retarded children. About one- 
half of all retarded children are retarded in the first two 
years of school life. The retarded pupils cost the tax- 
payers upwards of $25,000,000 a year. They cause four- 
fifths of the nervous strain of the teachers: They rob 
the rest of the pupils of much of the teachers’ attention 
that belongs to them. To save the $25,000,000 waste, the 
teachers’ nervous strain, the time and effort that belongs 
to all the children, would be a vast achievement. 


The advocates of the theory that the young child is a> 


“little animal” and should be left free to carry ont his 
animal impulses in some convenient back yard, forget the 
scarcity of back yards in a congested city district. They 
also ignore the world-wide proof of the assertion that 
those who guide the first seven years of a child’s life may 
make of him what they will. They fail to see that a civi- 
lization which desires to “let the ape and tiger die” must 
view the child as father to the man. 
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For the thirty years of its existence in this country the 
kindergarten has held to special educational materials 
designed to aid and abet the child’s self-activity. These 
materials are used to develop the powers of observation, 
comparison, investigation, experiment, and invention. 
They are organized into a series, that there may be pro- 
gressive guidance and consecutive exercises. They offer 
means of sense training, but this is not their final pur- 
pose. Neither is motor training or manual training the 
chief end, Their goal is efficiency, which is the power to 
do, to produce. 

“We must begin in infancy,” says Froebel, “to disct- 
pline and train the hands and fingers. We must teach 
the child to use aright the different members of his 
body, so that when he becomes capable of productive ac- 
tivity the objects he produces may have real worth.” 

, The “complete activity’ demanded by Froebel, in 
which are blended body and soul, calls for application, in- 
terested attention, and the artist’s joy in making. 

This aim of productive activity distinguishes the kin- 
dergarten at once from the Italian system now so much 
before the public. The theory of education through play 
is common to the two systems, but the use of play-ma- 
terials to provide a quick and easy approach to the arts 
of writing, reading, and arithmetic which is a charactet- 
istic of the Montessori method, does not form a part of 
the kindergarten scheme. Its materials are develop- 
mental, not “didactic.” It makes sense training and 
motor training a part of its educational plan, but not the 
whole. Nor does it limit its production to hand work. 

The song, the rhyme, and the story appeal to feeling 
and influence the imagination, that faculty which rules 
the world. The scientific pedagogy by Dr. Montessori 
places emphasis on practical life, and disclaims any ap- 
peal to the imagination. But it is most unpractical to 
ignore the faculty which has built cities and adorned 
them, bound continents together, and given to man the 
bread of life. 

Finally we must consider the function of the kinder- 
garten as a place for social training, which seems to be 
excluded from Dr. Montessori’s system. It would be dif- 
ficult in a public school system to promote any theory of 
education which did not recognize the value of group and 
co-operative work. School is not preparation for soci- 
ety. It is society. Here as in the greater world the law 
of membership holds: “We are all members one to an- 
other.” The preliminary to working together is playing 
together, and at all stages we must live together. 

Free play gives scope for the development of individ- 
uality. It originates. It discovers. It explores. It 
gives freedom and power. R 

—)——— 


DO SCHOOLS OF TRADES MEET THE NEEDS 
OF CITY CHILDREN FOR VOCATIONAL 
TRAINING? 


By Carroll G. Pearse, Milwaukee, and president of the 

N. E. A. 

Once commercial and industrial establishments de- 
manded service and trained their young employees for it; 
to-day it is the rule that such plants demand service; they 
do not train for it. 

The state makes doctors and lawyers and engineers 
and farmers in schools; it even makes bookkeepers and 
stenographers in high schools. It must also now make 
mechanics—skilled artisans—in schools,—trade schools; 
for not all young people seek the professions or desire 
to work in commercial establishments. Industrial or- 
ganization is such that, if the supply of craftsmen of the 
best quality is not to fail, trade schools must teach them. 

The quality and value of the “product” of good trade 
schools is no longer in question; only those who are not 
informed now maintain that trade school cannot give a 
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youth an apprenticeship training as valuable, and make 
him as effective as the commercial shop. 

Trade schools are criticised because they are expen- 
sive; because it costs more to school a boy for a year in 
one of them than a school of the ordinary type. A re- 
port made to the National Education Association some 
years ago showed that the cost of high school and nor- 
mal training education in many cases approaches or 
equals the cost of good trade school instruction; and the 
earning ability of the trade school graduate far  sur- 
passes that of the high school boy. 

But assuming that to educate a boy in a good trade 
school cost $300 a year—$600 for the course of two years. 
An unskilled laborer, a man without a trade, can earn 
$500, maybe $600 a year; a good mechanic can earn $800, 
$900, $1,000 a year. The value of a man earning $500 or 
$600 a year, capitalized at four per cent., is $12,500 or 
$15,000; the capitalized value of a man who can earn $800 
to $1,000, $20,000 to $25,000. If by paying out $600 for 
two years’ schooling, a man’s earning power can be 
raised from $600 to $1,000, and his capitalized value from 
$15,000 to $25,000, it looks like a very good investment. 

Trade schools are not the solution of all our industrio- 
vocation, but they meet the need of an important part of 
the young »eople who are leaving our elementary schools 
at the end of the course, and are meeting that need ef- 
fectively. 


—()— 


SPECIAL SCHOOLS IN THE LARGER AMERI- 
CAN CITIES. 


By Andtew W. Edson, associate superintendent, New 

York City. 

It is a fundamental proposition, though not yet fully 
recognized in many communities, that every child is en- 
titled to all the education he is capable of receiving. This 
proposition .implies that it is the duty of the state to 
educate. the sub-normal, physically handicapped, truant, 
and incorrigible child as well as the normal child, irre- 
spective of cost. The birthricht of every child is a place 
in the world and a training that will fit him to fill that 
place as successfully as possible—to be happy, self-re- 
specting, self-supporting. 

The argument for the segregation of truants, incor- 
rigibles, and tuberculous children is based upon the pro- 
tection and good of the other children. This argument 
will not hold in the case of other special classes. 

In the case of mental defectives, and by this term is 
meant those children who are somewhat sub-normal and 
yet capable of mental improvement (all imbeciles and 
idiots being institutional cases), the advantages of pro- 
viding for their instruction and training in regular pub- 
lic school buildings are many. 

The great argument in favor of having the blind and 
deaf instructed in the regular school buildings is that 


parents may not be obliged to make a choice for their 


children between ignorance and institutional life. The 
training that they get in their intercourse with normal 
children is of the highest value. When parents under- 
stand the matter, they invariably choose the public school 
to an institution, for the education and training of their 
handicapped children. It takes but a short time for a 
blind child to learn to read and write by a system of 
raised dots, and to use the Braille slate and typewriters. 
He is then assigned to a regular grade class with sighted 
children and does all the work except in writing and 
drawing. His written work is interlined by the special 
teacher and returned to the teacher of the sighted class 
for correction. Additional lessons in hand work and 
special exercises in corrective gymnastics are given by 
the special teacher. These children often skip grades and 
lead their classes. Their progress is marvelous. 

It would seem that the child rather than the subject is 
the centre of interest, and rightly so. What a fine thing 
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it would be to have this idea prevail in grades with nor- 
mal children. 

Time will not permit me to summarize the development 
of trade schools, commercial schools, manual training, 
and technical schools as a part of the public school sys- 
tem. 

In any city of 10,000 or more inhabitants there are 
pupils enough for classes in all the groups named, save 
possibly epileptics, pupils that should be segregated and 
be given attention and instruction that will best meet 
their needs. 

For those boys and girls who must leave school at an 
early age to engage in some line of industry, the city 
should establish vocational schools that will offer practi- 
cal courses in various lines of industrial activity to all 
who are fourteen years of age without regard to their 
academic training or to the fact of graduation from any 
school. 

If the board of education cannot secure the necessary 
funds for the support of any of these special activities, 
there are, thank God, people of means and warm hearts 
in any community who will respond to any reasonable 
appeal for financial support of the schools named above. 
All that is needed is a superintendent of positive ideas, 
warm heart, good sense. 

And in undertaking work along anv of these lines we 
superintendents should do more than be satisfied to care 
for the few exceptional children on our hands at the 
time. We should study causes, methods, treatment, 
progress, results, and inform the public of the same as 
well as pass along our experiences to our neighboring 
fellow workers. 

a | 


THE RELATION OF AN URBAN COMMUNITY 
TO ITS PUBLIC SCHOOL SYSTEM. 


By Superintendent Martin G. Brumbaugh, LL. D., 
Philadelphia. 


Public education is the state’s effort to promote and to 
provide efficient citizenship. It best accomplishes this 
necessary result by training each separate individual in 
its citizenry to co-operate most freely and fully with all 
other individuals. The state, for the ends of democracy, 
commits to the school the solemn and sacred service of 
fitting the child to do his part for life in that great so- 
cial and civic activity which we usually think of as gov- 
€rnment in its broad sense. The individual can play his 
part in this organized game of life only so far as he is 
given such knowledge of the game as to enable him to 
play it understandingly and cordially. If to this is added 
the fact that the individual is by birth a member of the 
committee on rules, entrusted with the power to amend 
the rules of the game from time to time, it is manifest 
that the fate of this thing we call government is condi- 
tioned upon a proper preparation of each member of it 
to do his part im»such manner as to promote the welfare 
of the entire group. 

The essence of school training is co-operative and not 
competitive. 

So long as the school is the only social agency broadly 
at work in a community and the life outlook of its pupils 
is only to a career of individual industry, one has a rural 
situation. Education here is a relatively simple process. 
But when the school is set ia a great urban community 
in which all activities of the individual are trenched upon 
by a multiform and highly organized economic situation, 
education becomes a vastly more complex process. 

The legal and financial limitations which circumscribe 
the school should always be considered by citizens, who 
in their zeal to broaden and, as they believe, enrich the 
work of the school, insist upon incorporating into the 
school’s activities certain reforms that are either legally 
or financially impossible. 

These limits upon the school tend to make it conserv- 
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ative. Private initiative frequently outruns public policy 
and the school is made to appear as hostile to the pro- 
gressive spirit of many good citizens. This situation is 
always possible in a great city, with its many divergent 
educational ideals and with its non-homogeneous com- 
munities. It is, however, wiser and better to be held by 
some as conservative than to be held by any considerable 
number in the urban group as extravagant and visionary. 
The issues of public education are too momentous to 
allow of radical experimentation. What, then, is the 
outlook? 

The school plant, its physical appointments, belongs 
to the people and should be freely used by the people for 
all sorts of educational activities that are not yet demon- 
strably within the range of the school. We are passing 
rapidly from the old and narrow idea that the school 
building is merely a place to educate children of a cer- 
tain age in a defined way, to an understanding of the 
fact that schoolhouses are the people’s forum, to be used 
by them for every wholesome intellectual, social, recre- 
ational, and moral purpose that makes for the common 
good. We are coming rapidly to the opinion .that the 
school building should be open day and night for every 
legitimate use that the community as a whole can vision. 
Private initiative is thus given a definite relation to con- 
structive educational procedure. It is saved the unfor- 
tunate relation of destructive criticism, a relation that 
in general distorts and does not promote the stable edu- 
cational procedure of a great city. 

Private initiative can promote important agencies on 
the intellectual, physical, social, and moral sides. 


——)——— 
WASTE AND _ EFFICIENCY IN SCHOOL 
STUDIES. 


By W. H. Elson, former superintendent of schools of 
Cleveland. 


New criteria of efficiency turn the centre of adminis- 
trative interest from the needs of the few and the strong 
to the needs of the majority. 

The failure of the school to hold its pupils is one of the 
great sources of educational waste. In a typical city it 
was found that for a ten-year period but forty-eight per 
cent. of all the children enrolled in the first grade 
reached the sixth, but thirty-six per cent. reached the 
seventh, and that but one pupil in four attained the 
eighth grade. In a word, taking the records for ten 
years as a basis of judgment, it was found that only one 
child in two ever advanced in the elementary school be- 
yond the fifth grade. 

In the high school the records show similarly large 
losses from withdrawals. It was found that for a ten- 
year period one child out of every three withdrew before 
the second year, one out of every two withdrew before 
becoming a junior, and two out of every three failed to 
graduate. 

Nor do the records show that these losses within the 
school are due to its breaking down in recent years, for 
taking the first half of the ten-year period, the per cent. 
of those graduating from high school or completing the 
eighth grade is a trifle less than for the last half of the 
period, thereby showing a slight gain in holding power 
on the part of the school. 

When the life history of ten graduating classes of high 
school is made the basis of judgment, the losses within 
the school from withdrawals are surprisingly large. 
Broadly speaking it seems reasonable to conclude that of 
those entering the first grade, ninety-five per cent. leave 
without finishing the high school, fifty per cent. with- 
draw before reaching the sixth grade, and seventy-five 
per cent. before attaining the eighth grade; while of 
those entering the high school, one-third leave before 
the second year, two-thirds drop out before graduating. 
This is fairly typical of the country at large. It reveals 
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enormous waste due to withdrawals from schools. Nat- 
urally the question arises, to what extent is the school 
itself in organization, instruction, course of study, 
standards of value, or otherwise responsible for those 
losses and for its own lack of holding power? Voca- 
tional high schools have a marked influence in tending to 
keep children longer at school. 

But losses by withdrawals are affected also by retarda- 
tion. In a typical city the records show that, exclusive 
of all special schools, one-fourth of all elementary pupils 
were retarded one to four years. 

From data available it seems reasonable to conclude 
that, of all money spent on public education in American 
cities, one-tenth to one-eighth is spent in taking children 
over the work a second tirhe, an enormous loss consid- 
ered from anv point of view. As a money tax due to the 
maladjustment of study-courses and promotion scheme to 
the abilities of children it is excessive. When the school 
is tested for efficiency by its ability to carry children 
through its course on time it shows great waste. 

The maladjustment of the work of the school to the 
capacities and interests of children is expressed in terms 
of withdrawals, retardation, repetition, and non-promo- 
tion. The thoughtful student of educational waste can 
not fail to reach the conclusion that the school is ad- 
dressing itself to the stronger group, and setting its 
standards of attainment beyond the range of the average 
children. 

Methods and standards of promotion must also be 
made more flexible. 

There is urgent need for standardizing subjects, de- 
partments, and schools. 

A study of educational waste forces the conclusion that 
in .the collection and use of data to guide in measuring 
the efficiency of the school and in determining adminis- 
trative action, a mere beginning has been made; that if 
the efficiency of the school is to be definitely measured 
careful record of school losses must be kept, to the end 
that study-courses and promodtion-schemes may be 
adapted to the abilities, needs, and interests of all the 
children, and the school itself be thereby enabled to 
check its Own waste. 

——  »—— 
WHAT SHOULD BE THE DIFFERENCE BE- 

TWEEN GRADUATE AND UNDERGRADU- 

ATE WORK IN EDUCATION? 


By Edward F. Buchner, Ph. D., professor of education 
and philosophy, Johns Hopkins University. 

The phrasing of the subject implies that our attention 
toward the topic is deliberative rather than legislative. 

Viewed from extreme angles, there is ground for the 
conviction entertained by some that teaching and re- 
search are directly opposite motivations in students. 
The college graduate tends to go at once into teaching, 
and trusts to chance for success. If education has ap- 
peared in his college work, it should have aimed to se- 
cure direct beneficial results for the students and not to 
have been measured by any less utilitarian standards. 

Graduate work, on the other hand, trains in technique 
through subject matter, in addition to demanding a 
working knowledge of facts. The true genits of gradu- 
ate work consists in the ability to weigh evidence. But 
at the same time graduate work is not entirely research. 

We should recognize a difference between graduate 
and undergraduate work in education in the results to 
be obtained, the scope of the subject matter, and the 
methods of procedure. 

Education as undergraduate work helps the teacher in 
training anticipate school problems, as well as prepares 
the future citizen in his collegiate youth to think clearly 
on the public and individual values of schooling. In a 
restricted and quasi-professional way the undergraduate 
work should include as much about education as a 
teacher should know. Everything that will throw light 
on the problems of those who have to bring constructive 
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influences to bear upon human beings normally belongs 
here. 

In graduate work the aim should be the advance of 
education directly through a further training of teach- 
ers. Otherwise educational inquiry could be carried on 
by those who are not teachers, as has been done in some 
instances. The practical bearing of this result is no more 
direct and extends no farther than the general connection 
between all knowledge and all practice. 

What is known about education is the excuse for 
teaching it, and it is because of the ignorance of the 
undergraduate (as future citizen or teacher) that this 
teaching should be performed. What we do not know 
about education is reason enough for graduate work, in 
the sense that advance in instruction finally becomes re- 
search. It is imperative that we discern clearly the unity 
in all education, despite the variable forms and changes 
which it is constantly exhibiting. 

o 
THE RELATION OF NORMAL SCHOOLS TO DE- 
PARTMENTS AND SCHOOLS OF EDUCA- 
TION IN UNIVERSITIES. 


By George F. James, Ph. D., dean of the 
Education, University of Minnesota. 








College of 


To discuss this problem clearly it is convenient to 
think of the normal school with a two-year course for 
high school graduates and of the university department, 
or school of education, with a four-year course of gen- 
eral and special study of which one year may be pro- 
fessional work in the field of education and allied sci- 
ences. The standards here proposed are immediately 
workable and to that extent fall below the ideal. 

The general question of the training of teachers for 
public high schools is one of the most vital educational 
problems of the country. Good teaching is fundamental 
to school efficiency, and beyond question high school 
teaching compares unfavorably with that which is to be 
found at every other stage in the system of public in- 
struction. 

The teaching in higher institutions is admittedly much 
inferior to what it should be. Nevertheless the average 
instruction in the college is at least respectable, partly 
because the number of candidates is greater than the de- 
mand, therefore a selective process is constantly function- 
ing, partly becatise a knowledge of subject-matter tends 
to balance the lack of teaching ability, since the students 
are relatively mature and able, therefore, to make prog- 
ress in the face of odds. 

The best teaching in the public schools is found in the 
kindergarten and in the primary grades. Careful in- 
vestigation seems to indicate a greater efficiency in the 
elementary school than in any other part of the system 
of public education. 

The teaching in the high school represents too often 
a training which is not mutch beyond that of the pu- 
pils in the same school in respect to years of study and 
is not infrequently almost lacking in the qualities of 
special professional discipline. 

Even the rural school situation, bad as that is, does 
not seem at the moment quite as difficult as is the prob- 
lem of efficient high school teaching. In a word then, 
the country school, the graded school, and the college 
are ajl in a more hopeful position as far as teaching is 
concerned than is the secondary school. 

The elementary school expects fully as much of the 
young women who desire to secure a license for teaching 
in it on the basis of their school attendance as does the 
public high school. As against the elementary school 
and the college the high school stands out with a teach- 
ing force rapidly changing and with a large percentage 
each year of new retruits. 

The men who are in charge of school systems have 
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come to demand three things of all candidates; first, a 
reasonable amount of native teaching ability; second, a 
fair acquaintance with the subjects to be taught; third, 
a definite idea of the nature of the school and some 
acquaintance with schoolroom management and the ordi- 
nary routine of instruction and government. Each of 
these is a perfectly legitimate demand, and no one need 
be hypercritical in asking on which of them ‘the greatest 
stress is or should be laid. Public opinion supports to- 
day, in theory if not always in practice, the proposition 
that both scholarship and professional training are 
necessary for the teacher. 

The function of the normal school is primarily to pre- 
pare elementary school] teachers. The function of a de- 
partment or school of education in a collge or univer- 
sity is to give a professional training of higher grade. 
According to the soundest theory and practice no seri- 
ous overlapping of scope or field need develop if higher 
institutions of learning care to undertake this type of vo- 
cational discipline and will give to it the same support 
which is now extended to preparation for other lines of 
social service. If colleges and universities do not equip 
themselves to train high school teachers effectively, the 
normal college idea is sure to spread and the state will 
be called upon to maintain a training school for higher 
teachers apart from its university at a certain loss in 
efficiency, economy, and accessibility. The relations of 
normal schools to departments or schools of education 
in universities will be worked out first of all in respects 
to field or function in state system of public instruction. 
When this fundamental problem is solved other ques- 
tions at issue will be easily answered. 





o— 


UNDERGRADUATE DEGREES IN EDUCATION 
IN VARIOUS COLLEGES AND UNIVER- 
- SITIES. 
By Professor James E, Lough; New York University. 


According to the report of the commissioner of educa- 
tion for 1910, 176 universities and colleges are offering 
courses in pedagogy. 

The first chair of pedagogy in the United States was 
established in the University of Michigan in 1878. 

The tardy recognition by colleges of the importance 
of pedagogy is due largely to the belief, still prevalent 
among college professors, that the mastery of a subject 
carries with * the ability to teach the subject, all peda- 
gogical study being, therefore, useless or worse than 
useless. The falsity of this theory is now generally ac- 
cepted, even in collegiate circles, and I believe the time 
will soon come when our graduate schools, which are all 
largely professional schools for the training of teachers 
of collegiate subjects, will not merely admit pedagogy to 
the graduate rating, but will actually make the study of 
pedagogy a_ requirement for advanced degrees. The 
Ph. D. will then stand not only for the mastery of a sub- 
ject, but also for some acquaintance with the principles 
and methods of teaching it. 

A study of the courses offered bv the different depart- 
ments shows such a diversity of subject-matter and of 
method that I feel justified in suggesting at this time the 
advisability of establishing a certain standard course in 
education as a minimum requirement for the undergrad- 
uate degree in education. 

1. Educational psychology, that is, the elementary 
study of the mental operation involved in the educative 
process. 

2. General principles of education history of educa- 
tion, and general method. 

3. Special methods and devices combined with at least 
one term of observation. 

To these minimum requirements might be added, if 
time permitted, a brief course in the history of education, 
covering the modern educational reformers. Of course 
8 complete study of the history of education is necessary 
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for all advanced graduate work in pedagogy. There 
should also be added to the minimum course, if possible, 
a brief course in class and school management, omitting 
all discussion of school administration, comparative 
school systems, etc., as these do not touch the problems 
of the young teacher. 

——S 


NEEDED CHANGES IN RURAL SCHOOL EDU- 
CATION. 


By E. T. Fairchild, state superintendent of public instruc- 
tion, Kansas. 


It is conceded that the rural school is the one laggard 
in the educational procession. Of the 12,000,000 rural 
school children less than twenty-five per cent. is complet- 
ing the work of the grades. The teaching body is imma- 
ture and lacks proper training. Terms are too short. 
School buildings are poor, unsanitary, and ill-equipped. 
The school enrollment is constantly decreasing. The 
supervision is wholly inadequate. High school privi- 
leges are defied to the great majority of these boys and 
girls. The strong, virile rural school of a generation 
ago has gone, and in its place is a primary school weak 
in numbers and lacking in efficiency. The country boy 
and girl of this strenuous and complex twentieth century 
are not afforded equal educational opportunities. 

The best efforts of many of the wisest and most influ. 
ential people of our country have been constantly de- 
voted to the betterment of the high school, college, and 
university, while the rural school during this period has 
been sadly neglected. Although these schools serve di- 
rectly the interests of the greatest per cent. of our popu- 
lation, and although they are admittedly the most ineffi- 
cient part of our entire educational system, yet nowhere 
is there an organized and nation-wide effort to make 
them fully serve the needs of the new civilization under 
which we are now living. This material is national. © 
The country school needs assistance. It needs the help 
of the educational expert; it needs the help of the philan- 
thropist and business man; it needs the help of the press; 
it needs the assistance of all institutions of higher learn- 


ing, and the union of all social forces for its betterment. 
oO 
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HIGH-SCHOOL WITHOUT 


By W. H. French, Michigan Agricultural College. 

If education is to “fit for complete living” or if it is to 
give one power, we must admit in the first instance that 
the high-school graduate is not fitted for life, and in the 
second instance if he has power it is only in the “poten- 
tial” form. 

In order to give the product of the public school. real 
power, or active power, the work of the schoolroom 
must be attached to the activities of human life through 
the introduction of such courses as will enable the stu- 


‘dent, in the process of his training, to apply principles 


to the actual solution of some of life’s problems. In 
other words, vocational courses will afford an opportun- 
ity for such application, and at the same time enable the 
student to discover his own aptitudes and develop a Teal 
purpose in life before he leaves the public school. 

The traditional course of study, as noted above, need 
not be discarded; in fact, it must not be discarded, but it 
mav be modified. 

The children enter the high school on the average at 
fourteen years of age, in the midst. of the adolescent 
period. If it is true that the period from fourteen to 
eighteen years is the formative period, then it would 
seem perfectly logical that during such time he should 
be introduced to the activities of human life; and his true 
development would consist in relating his knowledge of 
literature, mathematics, science, and art to the activities 
in which men and women engage. Probably the greatest 
function of the high schao] is to open the door of op- 
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portunity before boys and girls and give them somewhat 
of a vision of their own possibilities. 

We have passed the point in educational history when 
it is particularly necessary to present arguments and 
reasons why agriculture and other vocational subjects 
should be taught. It has become perfectly clear that if 
there is good ground why agriculture should be taught 
in a collegiate institution there are equally good grounds 
for its being taught in a secondary institution. 

It has been clearly shown in each state that there is an 
interest on the part of the people in agriculture as a 
subject of study; second, that agriculture correlates 
nicely with other science subjects; third, that we can de- 
velop intellectual power through it; fourth, that the lives 
of many young men are redirected and turned toward 
agriculture; fifth, that practical results in farming proc- 
esses in the community are secured. 

The intellectual element has always been dominant in 
education; and while we may give physical, moral, intel- 
lectual, and industrial instruction, and in my judgment 
all these courses should be given, still, in the work of 
public education the intellectual element must continu- 
ally be dominant. We are not introducing courses in 
agriculture merely in order to turn out trained farmers, 
but we are introducing these courses in order that the 
student may relate general science to agricultural 
science, and leave the school with an intelligent knowl- 
edge of the application of the scientific principles, and 
with a vision of what he can do in the application of 
those principles in actual farm activities. In other 
words, we seek to dignify the subject of agriculture by 
making it a subject of study, and to impress upon the 
student the fact that while much has been said about the 
dignity of labor, there is absolutely no dignity con- 
nected with any labor which does not evolve a finished 
product. That is to say, the farmer who can produce 
perfect corn, or perfect sheep, or perfect clover is no 
longer a mere farmer; he is now a professional man be- 
cause of the perfection of his product, and there attaches 
real dignity to the process of evolution. What the 
country needs is intelligent farmers, professional far- 
mers, or men who are artists in their line. 

. pee 
SECURING PUBLIC SUPPORT FOR .HEALTH 
WORK IN SCHOOLS. 
By William H. Allen, Ph. D., Director, National Train- 
ing School for Public Service. 

More kinds of work,, more work of a kind, and more 
money for its work is a slogan for the United States 
Bureau of Education which should be popularized. To 
back it up with letters to congressmen and senators 1s 
the most important step which can be taken in 1912 
toward educating communities to support health work 
for their own school children. 

The proposed new small separate children’s bureau 
would be but a feeble makeshift for the comprehensive, 
efficient, aggressive service which should and could be 
given by existing agencies to all school children under 
the stars and stripes. To stop regulating the United 
States Bureau of Education, which is in touch with one- 
half million school teachers and twenty million school 
pupils, and to interest the general public in supporting 
that bureau's requests for more money to do more work 
are concrete responsibilities of the national council of 
education and school superintendents. 

Every community has the right “to be shown” before 
it spends money on school health. It is vastly more im- 
portant that the community outside of school should 
understatid the need for health work at school than that 
this health work be done. It is worse to have obstfuc- 
tions to ventilation in a school building than to have ob- 
structions to breathing in a child's throat. Better to 
have myopia in the eyes of twenty per cent. of school 
children than to have myopic public sentiment regard- 
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ing the schools’ duty to discover each child’s physical 
need and to guarantee each child a physical environment 
while at school conducive to health. Any community 
which thinks “sweating” school children in ill-ventilated, 
unsanitary, over-crowded schoolrooms is more respect- 
able and more safe than sweating similar children in fac- 
tories and cranberry bogs is not likely to support school 
health work. 

No public expenditure makes a stronger appeal to the 
imagination, conscience, and pocketbook of a general 
public than expenditure for school health. The public 
should not be expected to come to the school to get its 
information. The school should be giving out informa- 
tion to the public every week in the year. 

The health needs of 100 per cent. of a city’s school 
children should be explained to the public. Therefore, 
a health program, of work and of education, should in- 
clude private schools. 

Education of the public should be by means of charts, 
uniform sanitary surveys, photographs, “before and 
after” contrasts, exhibits, moving pictures, house to 
house explanation, circulars: of imstruction, newspaper 
stories, special emphasis at budget time, and reporting 
methods which guarantee the efficient use of money 
allowed. 


—O-— 


THE EDUCATIONAL VALUE OF THE STUDY 
OF AGRICULTURE. 
By Earl Barnes, Philadelphia. 


Education is everywhere to-day turning from an ex- 
clusively intellectual training to the development and 
discipline of all the individual’s powers. 

As a subject of study for children, agriculture has an 
evil record which it must outgrow. But we are not here 
discussing the evils associated with farming for profit. 
We are discussing the effect of lessons, planned for edu- 
cational results, not for farm profits, conducted in pleas- 
ant school gardens, and on neighboring farms, and stop- 
ping short of the empty weariness that makes many oi 
us remember our childhood with pain and regret. 

Such a study of agriculture commands a wide range of 
interests common to children. It satisfies the child’s 
desire for the active, the concrete, and the personal. By 
pitting one child-farmer against another, and both 
against the forces of nature, it affords him the opportun- 
ity for emulation and struggle which he craves. 

The psychological cycle of education—impressions 
registered as memories, worked up in associated groups 
and reasoned sequences, and passed over into appropri- 
ate expressions,—is repeated again and again in the 
study of agriculture. And it is only by passing through 
this cycle again and again that the child is prepared, 
when he becomes a man, to examine, judge, and act. 

The educative value of the study of agriculture is not 
psychological alone. It also calls into use a very wide 
range of mental powers, forces measures and compari- 
sons upon the child, and compels him to pass judgment 
upon his observations and comparisons. It admirably 
trains him in all the humbler virtues of life, gives scope 
to his artistic impulses, and offers ample opportunity for 
co-operation, as well as for emulation. 

Yet as a training for life agriculture has very definite 
limits. It trains for persistence, frugality, and justice, 
but not for generosity, imagination, and sympathy. It 
teaches boys and girls to work, but they also need to 
learn how to play. It trains observation, comparison, 
and good judgment, but it discourages pure reasoning. 

Any farmer who thinks must be a pragmatist, with 
strong tendencies toward determinism. But, meantime, 
the children have minds that are rational and that move 
independently of storms or drought. Hence, they should 
havé pute mathématics, logic, and languages 

And on the moral side, Nature is carelessly fecund, 
shamelessly prodigal or niggardly. Of man’s higher 
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justice she knows little; and of his mercy, nothing. 
From his lesson in agriculture, the child should turn to 
the Sermon on the Mount if he would see the whole 
circle of man’s possibilities. 

In fact, for all the larger and freer vision of life the 
child must leave his garden and go to the mountains and 
the sea, into man’s heart through history, biography, 
and literature, into his dreams through philosophy, 
music, and the arts. 

Our trouble in the past has been that we have tried to 
take our school children directly into this abstract world 
of exact thinking and excited feeling without passing 
them through the preliminary stages of concrete experi- 
ence, elementary virtues, and active self expressions. 
Lessons in agriculture will give this fundamental train- 
ing on which all the higher development of the faculties 
must rest. 


—— 


THE PRESENT STATUS OF EDUCATION AS A 
SCIENCE THE PROBLEM OF EDUCATIONAL 
PSYCHOLOGY. 


By V. A. C. Henmon, associate professor of education, 
the University of Wisconsin. 


Educational psychology in its widest sense embraces 
the study of those phases of mental life that concern 
education. It would thus include pertinent facts from 
general, genetic, social, and individual psychology. Does 
it, however, not have a more definite and specific field of 
its own? 

If we define education in its simplest terms as the proc- 
ess of bringing an individual from where he is to where 
he ought to be, its three main problems emerge:— 

1. Where he ought to be—the end or aim of education 
—is the problem of principles of education to be worked 
out for the various types of schools and curricula and for 
the various periods into which mental life falls. 

2. Where he is—the nature of the individual at every 
stage of his growth—is the problem of biology, sociol- 
ogy and psychology, general, genetic, individual, and 
social. 

3. How he is to be brought from where he is to 
where he ought to be, gives the problems of methods of 
learning, on the one hand, and means and methods of 
teaching, on the other. Educational psychology seems to 
be legitimately concerned not with the second problem 
but with the third. Its essential field is methods of 
learning, especially during school years and under school 
conditions. 

The problem of educational psychology is distinctly 
different from that of general or genetic psychology. 
Each has a common object, the knowledge of mind and 
its laws, but the point of view is different. To borrow 
a distinction made by Messmer, psychology is concerned 


with mental processes, educational psychology with men- - 


_tal work. That educational psychology has here an im- 
portant field for investigation is shown by the recent 
studies of methods of learning both by adults and by 
children. Waste in education appears to be due more 
to inefficient methods of learning than to _ inefficient 
methods of teaching. 

The art of learning is nowhere adequately taught, 
though it is the most valuable art one can acquire. Edu- 
cational literature teems with books, monographs, and 
papers on the art of instruction. In contrast to this 
wealth of material is the paucity of literature on the art 
of study. The learning process has not yet received the 
serious study it deserves. We know the processes only 
in broad outline from psychology. Efficient methods of 
teaching will be discovered when the problem of efficient 
and economical learning is solved, and only then. Hence, 
educational psychology should focus attention not on 
methods of teaching but on methods of learning; the 
teacher is to teach children, not subjects. 
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THE PROBLEMS OF STANDARDS AND TESTS 
OF THE EPFICIENCY OF SCHOOLS OR 
SYSTEMS OF SCHOOLS. 

By George Drayton Strayer, Ph. D., Professor of Edu- 
cational Administration in Teachers College, Colum- 

bia University. 

There are three distinct, but intimately-related fields 
in which standards or tests might be applied, the first 
with respect to the business administration of schools; 
second, in the field of organization and administration 
of the more strictly educational activities; and third, in 
the measurement of the achievement of individual pu- 
pils, classes, or schools, in the 


subjects commonly 
taught. 


Under the head of business administration, the location 
of school buildings, the type of building erected, in rela- 
tion to its cost, the rating of buildings at present in use, 
and the standardization of equipment, and of supplies, 
are to be considered. In the field of organization and 
administration of the educational activity of a school 
system, investigations concerning the attendance of 
children, and school sessions are of primary importance. 
Another important inquiry in the field is found in a 
study of the classification and progress of children 
through schools. The evolution of the results secured 
from special types of schools, or other special educa- 
tional activity, and the measure of the success of the 
teacher’s work, were also included in the discussion of 
tests of organization and administration. 

In measuring the achievement of individual pupil 
classes or schools in the subjects commonly taught, it 
was pointed out that a beginning has already been made 
in this direction in scales or units of measurement which 
have been derived in some of these fields. 

——(p—-- 
CLASSIFICATION OF PLANS FOR INDUSTRIAL 
TRAINING. 
By Frank Mitchell Leavitt, associate professor of indus- 
trial education, the University of Chicago. 

Perhaps nothing serves better to distinguish all of vo- 
cational schools from our traditional educational institu- 
tions than the singleness of purpose with which they are 
administered, and the classification here made is based 
on the fundamental purposes of the different types of 
schools studied. 

In attempting to meet the very definite demand for 
training which is motivated by vocational purpose, two 
rather distinct types of endeavor are to be observed, one 
within the present school system and the other in a 
measure outside of, if parallel to, the existing schools. 
Generally speaking, the prevocational schools and voca- 
tional high schools fall under the first classification, 
while the separate industrial schools and the trade 
schools come under.the second. 

The purpose of prevocational industrial training in the 
seventh and eighth grades seems to be to secure the re- 
vision of the course of study in the upper elementary 
grades, both as to content and method, in order that the 
work given therein may appeal to those children whose 
vocational interests are drawing them away from the 
school altogether, and at a time when their education is 
extremely limited and fragmentary. 

While intermediate, independent, or separate industrial 
schools have much in common with the provocational 
schools, there is one radical difference. They do not 
commonly prepare their pupils for high schools. 

The vocational high school retains many, if not most, 
of the features of the traditional high school, giving, 
however, the maximum amount of training in vocational 
subjects possible without jeopardizing the pupil’s oppor- 
tunity for advanced training in higher institutions of 
learning. 





(Coutinued on page 297.) 
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GOING TO CHICAGO. 


The executive committee has voted to have the 
National Education Association meeting of 1912 
in Chicago. 

By a vote of thirty-one to ten the board of di- 
rectors in San Francisco voted to go to St. Paul 
instead of Chicago, but it also conditioned the 
vote upon securing satisfactory railroad rates and 
other conditions. 

No railroad rates are to be secured for St. 
Paul or any other city. It has been an open 
question as to whether or not there were other 
conditions which would justify a change of cities 
in view of the vote of the directors at San Fran- 
cisco, It is currently reported that Mrs. Young 
and Miss Blake voted uniformly for Chicago, 
and Mr. Greenwood and Mr. Phillips as uniformly 
for St. Paul, and that President Pearse refused to 
cast the deciding vote until he had more facts at 
command than were:available at the time of the 
meeting of the executive committee at St. Louis. 

On March 4 the decision was made for Chicago. 
There is no question but that locally twice as 
many advance or local members can be secured for 
Chicago as for St. Paul. That was known at thie 
time the vote was taken in San Francisco. The 
failure to get railroad rates cuts out all excursion 
business, and it was anticipated that there would 
be twice as much excursion business to St. Paul 
as to Chicago. Without rates and without the 
excursion contingent, it would cost most of the de- 
voted ones about $20 more to go to St. Paul than 
to Chicago, which might materially affect such 
attendance from south and east of Chicago. 
This was a vital factor evidently in the situation. 

The sentimental question as to whether or not 
it was a square deal for St. Paul played no incon- 
siderable part in the general discussion, but the 
transfer of Superintendent S. L. Heeter to Pitts- 
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burgh also entered as a relieving sentimental 
factor. 

Another element, quite political, entered into 
the consideration with not a few. In Chicago, 
with its aggressive federation, the element so 
much in evidence in Boston and San Francisco 
could steamroller anything and everything re- 
gardless of traditions and consequences. This 
virtually made Chicago impossible from the stand- 
point of the vote of the board of directors at San 
Francisco, who apparently had this factor in mind 
in their vote for St. Paul. 

At this juncture Chicago appears to have 
risen in her majesty, giving assurances that if the 
meeting comes to Chicago the city and all ele- 
ments in the city will consider themselves hosts, 
and all scrapping will be declared off for this year. . 
Everything will be regular. There will be no 
appeal to the floor of the convention. There will 
be no “whooper-up” schemes. So far as Chi- 
cago is concerned, politics will be retired for a 
year’s rest. 

To what extent this program can be carried out 
remains to be seen, but any violation of it will be 
taken care of by the Chicagoans who are re- 
sponsible for the assurances that Chicago will 
regard herself as hostess next July. 

Now let everybody get in line and boom the 
Chicago meeting every day in the week. 
all too short at the best. 

_— 006-09 


OLD TEXT-BOOKS. 


Educators and health officials must begin a 
vigorous campaign against old text-books. 
There is a limit to which even George W. 
Holden’s binders can make a book decent. 

Boards of health are beginning to awake to the 
necessity of the case, and some legislatures are 
taking a hand in the crusade for decency. 

To discard the drinking cup in first-class hotels 
and Pullman cars and pass around microbe-in- 
fested school books is ridiculous in the extreme. 
About the worst of all these dangers is often 
ignored. 

All honor to Dr. William M. Davidson, super- 
intendent of Washington, D. C., who has hit the 
evil a square blow. At the Congressional hear- 
ing he said:— 

“At every hearing before the House district 
committee for the past five or six years our school 
officials have urged upon Congress the need of in- 
creased appropriations for text-books. In spite 
of our policy of making our books last the long- 
est possible time, we are constantly finding our- 
selves at the very limit to which such economy 
should be pushed. 

“There are between 50,000 and 51,000 pupils 
in the eight grades who are furnished free books 
by the board of education. Our appropriation 
for this purpose in 1910 was $33,000, or about 
sixty-five cents per pupil a year for new books. 


Time is 
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The average life of a school book in the,lower 
grades is about three years, and in the higher 
grades about five. 

“Extreme economy, therefore, is exercised. 
Children are required to keep their books covered 
with a heavy, tough manila paper; which is re- 
newed twice a year. The use of cotton and cam- 
bric cloth is prohibited on account of its germ- 
absorbing qualities. . 

“The chiéf objection to the use of old and bat- 
tered volumes is their tendency to hold and trans- 
mit disease germs. Many books should be 
thrown aside for reasons of health before they 
have served their full period of usefulness. 

“Teachers are supplied with material, and are 
required to keep the leaves of books intact as 
long as possible. The life of a book depends 
upon the quality of paper, the class of binding, 
and the grade in which it is used. The little chil- 
dren are, of course, very hard on books. 

“But, on the other hand, their books cost much 
less than the books used in the higher grades, the 
pupils of which handle them more carefully. 

“At the end of each year the teacher of the 
grade sorts out the books she deems unfit for ser- 
vice, The division superintendent then goes over 
them, and is more likely to include others with 
them than to send any back to the desks. On the 
whole, our fund for text-books enables us to keep 
them up in fair shape. But unquestionably, as 
a matter of health, we need more money for this 
purpose.” 

When shown a story to the effect that fright- 
fully battered and dirty books were used in the New 
York city schools, Dr. Davidson said that condi- 
tions in Washington could not be compared to 
those said to exist in New York. 


—_* a. bate 
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EXPENSIVE BUILDINGS. 


Are schoolhouses too expensive? That de- 
pends. For specific school purposes, “Yes”; as 
an art investment for the city and as a phase of 
culture of the children, “No.” Most churches 
are too expensive for mere worship. Many 
houses are too expensive for mere homes. 

If the city can afford them, can genuinely af- 
ford them, they are not too costly. If a city can- 
not afford luxuries, they surely are too expensive. 

Milwaukee has taught the world how to have 
every comfort and many luxuries for a reasonable 
cost. Four thousand dollars a room is adequate, 
and this includes a beautiful auditorium seating 
1,000. It also includes a large swimming pool, 
with dressers and lockers. It includes domestic 
science, with cooking and sewing, woodworking 
and ironworking departments, and everything 
fireproof. This means a building with eighteen 
classrooms, auditorium, library, teachers’ rooms, 
swimming pool, and five manual training and 
domestic science rooms for about $100,000. 
Why pay more if you cannot well afford it? 


es = 
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NOTABLE STATE ACTION. 


The Iowa State Association has taken a signifi- 
cant advance in appropriating $2,000 to defray the 
expenses of a country school commission, which 
has been appointed by the president of the asso- 
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ciation. . This commission was not chosen from 
the members of the association exclusively, but 
from all classes of interested citizens, and repre- 
sents legislators, physicians, lawyers, business 
men, and teachers as well as leaders. 
oedee ve 
HEALTH VERSUS MEDICINE. 


It is suggested that “health examination” is 
better than “medical inspection”; that “health 
supervision” is better than “médical imspection.” 
Here are some of the reasons suggested for these 
and similar modifications of nomenclature. It 
should be said that the initiative has come froni 
the physicians rather than from educators. 

It is easier for schools to get money, especially 
in making studies which have entirely distinct 
school objects. 

Schools can more easily get medical and dental 
assistance, etc., and other civic co-operation. 

State commissioners of the board of education 
have a motive that is lacking with health depart- 
ments, 

It is important to incorporate the health ideal 
in the school ideal. 








oOo 
The committee on rural recreation of the Play- 
ground Association should employ a_ capable 


worker to aid the rural districts which are seek- 
ing practical help. 


Thoughtful people are conscious of the neces- 
sity of continuing public education beyond the 
compulsory school age. 


One who worships the past is as out of place in 
any school work as are tallow candles for lighting 
a Great White Way. 


John Dewey say that whoever speaks of “stu- 
dent activities” means all activities except those 
of a student. 


The educational problem is exceedingly intri- 
cate, and should challenge the best thought of 
true statesmen. 


Are your desks adjustable? If so, are they ad- 
justed? If neither, how many sizes of desks in 
your room? 


The trite may be true, but that is no reason 
why the truth should be trite. 


Inspection of school work rather than testing 
it is coming into fashion. 


Reorganization of colleges in their relation to 
the secondary schools is inevitable. 


One who looks backward does not 


others to look forward. 


inspire 


Put a premium upon the initiative rather than 
upon the argumentative. 


American Institute of Instruction, July 2-3-4-5, 


North Conway, N. H. 


National Education 


Chicago. 


Association, July 6-12, 


Sex-hygiene issue next week. 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


THE RACE TO THE SOUTH POLE. 


The race to the south pole has been won by 
Captain Amundsen, the Norwegian explorer, and 
it is the Norwegian flag which floats at the point 
corresponding to that at which Commander Peary 
planted the American flag at the North Pole. 
Captain Amundsen reached his goal on the four- 
teenth of last December, and remained for three 
days verifying his reckoning and taking observa- 
tions. At and around the Pole is a vast plateau, 
alike in all directions, to which the explorer pa- 
triotically gave the name of his king, the “King 
Haakon VII Plateau.” Among the important re- 
sults of the expedition, aside from the great 
achievement of the location of the Pole, are 
the determination of the extent and character 
of the Ross Barrier, and the discovery of the con- 
nection of South Victoria Land and probably 
King Edward VII. Land, with their continu- 
ation in a range of mighty mountains probably 
continuing across the Antarctic. There were four 
other expeditions engaged in the same quest as 
Captain Amundsen,—a German, a Japanese, an 
Australian, and a British. The last-named, led by 
Captain Scott, was at first reported to have been 
successful, but the reports were not confirmed. 


AND NOW FREE SUGAR. 


The latest move in the tariff game of the House 
Democrats is a bill placing sugar on the free list. 
Chairman Underwood estimates that the enact- 
ment of the bill would reduce the cost of sugar to 
the consumer by about one and a half cents a 
pound. That is a cheerful prospect, or would be 
if it were likely to be realized, for we are all of us 
consumers of sugar. But it is to be remembered 
that what is now in progress is not serious tariff 
legislation, but a tariff game. No one knows better 
than Chairman Underwood and his associates that 
it is impossible that such a bill as this should pass 
the Senate and get by the President. This bill, 
if there were any prospect of its enactment, 
would be most vehemently opposed by the 
southern contingent of Mr. Underwood’s party. 





ALSO AN INCOME TAX. 


The present duty on sugar brings into the treas- 
ury about $53,000,000 per annum. The House 
Democrats perceive that their position would be 
altogether untenable if they proposed to cut off 
such a source of revenue as that, without supply- 
ing something to take its place. This something 
they propose to supply through an income tax. 
They do not call it an income tax, but an excise 
tax. Their proposition is to extend the present 
excise law or corporation tax, to persons, firms, 
and co-partnerships, with the practical result that 
every person who earns more than $5,000 a year 
would be taxed on the excess of $5,000 at the rate 
of one per cent. It is estimated that such a tax 
would bring into the treasury about $60,000,000 
a year, or more than enough to make good the 
loss of the sugar duty. But the United States 

supreme court has pronounced an income tax 


unconstitutional, and it does not seem likely that 
calling it an excise tax would change the judg- 
ment of the court. 


A POLITICAL SURPRISE. 

This new move of the House Democrats was a 
political surprise. The secret had been carefully 
guarded, and it was not until the proposed bills 
had been actually adopted by the House. Demo- 
cratic caucus that the intention of the leaders was 
known. The ground on which the supreme 
court upheld the constitutionality of the corpora- 
tion tax law was that the tax was not a tax on a 
franchise, but on the privilege of doing business. 
The contention of Mr. Underwood is that work- 
ing for a salary is doing business just as much as 
investing money in an enterprise. One practical 
consideration, however, is to be borne in mind: 
namely, that the carrying through of this scheme 
would involve an immediate and heavy loss of 
revenue, while the constitutionality of the pro- 
posed new tax is open to grave doubt, and, if it 
should ultimately be affirmed, it would probably 
be several years before the treasury would get 
any revenue from the tax. 


A STEP TOO FAR. 


It is plain that Mrs. Pankhurst and the militant 
English suffragists who follow her leadership 
went a step too far when they undertook to ex- 
press their discontent with existing conditions by 
a general crusade of window smashing in London. 
More than 150 women, including Mrs. Pankhurst 
herself, have been arrested for breaking shop 
windows and other acts of violence and lawless- 
ness, including an attempt to set fire to the gen- 
eral post-office. These demonstrations are in a 
different category from those hitherto made in 
that they were directed not against government 
buildings or cabinet officers, but against private 
individuals and private property. Ina single day, 
before they were checked, they succeeded in 
breaking $25,000 worth of plate glass. It is not 
surprising that the police authorities have lost all 
patience, and the magistrates are sentencing the 
women to imprisonment with hard labor. Also, 
the authorities have impounded the campaign 
funds of the organization, with a view to reim- 
bursing those who have suffered losses; and they 
have raided the office of Votes for Women, and 
arrested the editors, and are developing a case of 
conspiracy, which, if successfully 
would entail a seven-years sentence. 


AS TO THE NAVY. 


There is the usual annual discussion over the 
naval bill; and it turns upon the old question 
whether authority shall be given for the construc- 
tion of two battleships, or of one, or of none. To 
the more extreme peace advocates, the mere men- 
tion of a battleship is abhorrent. All ships of 
war and everything that goes to make them effec- 
tive are inventions of the devil. But to Ameri- 


prosecuted, 





[Continued on page 305} 
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DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTENDENCE. 


(Continued from page 293.) 


Neither the prevocational school, the separate indus- 
trial school, nor the vocational high school claims to 
teach a trade. The trade school, generally speaking, 
does not claim to teach anything else. 

The part-time co-operative plan recognizes the fact 
that one may be educated by his work as well as for his 
work, and further recognizes that there is nothing more 
unfortunate in our social order than the necessity which 
confronts so many children of choosing between all 
school and all work at an early age. 

The plan contemplates an arrangement of school pro- 
gram and shop employment whereby the pupil gains 
practical shop experience by working for an employer, 
and systematic instruction in the science and art of the 
industry in the courses offered in the school. The pupils 
work in the school and in the shop during alternate and 
equal periods, usually weekly, and receive wages from 
their employers while in the shop. 

The continuation school also depends upon co-opera- 
tion between the employer and the school. A minimum 
amount of time, however, is devoted to the school work, 
generally from four to eight hours a week. 

Vocational guidance is a necessary corollary of voca- 
tional education, and the ultimate success of either one 
will depend upon the ability of the school system to fur- 
nish some measure of the other. 

a 
VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE. 
By Meyer Bloomfield, director of the Vocation Bureau 
of Boston. 


What has given rise to the nation-wide interest in the 
subject of vocational guidance? Advising with young 
people as to their future is not a new thing. Reflection 
must convince one that personal and individual effort, 
however invaluable, cannot deal adequately with modern 
conditions. Tenement homes, a large immigrant popu- 
lation as yet unacquainted with the possibilities of the 
new country, large school classes, and complex condi- 
tions of commerce and industry give rise to a situation 
which, besides friendly sentiment, needs facts, organiza- 
tion, and even science to understand and cope with. 

Whose business is it to follow up the results of the 
transition from school to work? Whose business is it to 
audit our social accounts and discover how far our costly 
enterprises in education, the pain, the thought, the skill, 
and the sacrifice we put forth with the growing genera- 
tion are well or ill invested in the field of occupation? 
The higher training schools are as profoundly con- 
cerned in this problem as are the elementary schools. 
The well-to-do are no less affected than the poor. Until 
society faces the question of the life careers of its youth, 
the present vocational anarchy will continue to beset the 
young work-seekers. 

Vocational guidance presents itself as a community 
problem. To lessen this social waste, to furnish neces- 
sary information about various occupations and their ad- 
vantages and disadvantages and the training necessary 
for efficiency in them, to broaden the range of choice, 
and to deepen the “life-career motive” in education and 
in employment, the Vocation Bureau was organized in 
Boston, the first of the kind in the country. The main 
interest of the bureau is not the employment of youth, 
however favorable and pleasurable the opportunity, but 
its best social investment. Underlying all its endeavors 
is the realization that a longer period in school and con 
tinued training are fundamental to achievement in every 
desirable occupation. 

In accordance with this plan 117 teachers were ap 
pointed to serve as vocational counselors, and the oppor 
tunities open to boys and girls were fully discussed in a 
course of lectures and discussions conducted by the vo 
cational director. 
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Vocational guidance is a service in behalf of efficient 
for work and school must join hands in 


fitting the future citizen for the highest and best achieve- 
ments. 


ee 


THE VOCATIONAL AGRICULTURAL SCHOOL: 
WITH SPECIAL EMPHASIS QN PART-TIME 
WORK IN AGRICULTURE, 


By R. W. Stimson, agent for agricultural education, 
Board of Education of Massachusetts. 


Vocational education in the usage of the state of 


Massachusetts includes all forms of specialized educa 
tion, the controlling purposes of which are to fit for 
useful occupations. Agricultural education, as a phase of 
this subject, means that form with the tillage of the soil, 
the care of domestic animals, forestry, and other wage 
earning or productive work on the farm. 

Productive work of a high order of efficiency is coming 
to be considered the real test of all systems of vocational 
education of secondary grade. Particularly in vocational 
agricultural education it is coming to be accepted that 
the training must be such as to develop both skill and 
managerial ability. The competent farmer must be, not 
only expert in the varied technique of his calling, but 
also a sound and progressive business manager. 

Neither skill nor business ability can be learned from 
books alone, nor merely from observation of the work 
and management of others. Both require active partici- 
pation during the learning period in productive farming 
operations of real economic or commercial importance. 
A masterful, constructive imagination may accomplish 
much for him who possesses it; and for his needs books 
and observation may finally result in vocational efficiency. 
The difficulty is that such powerful imagination is so rare 
as to constitute him who has it a genius, far removed 
from the common run of boys fourteen to eighteen or 
twenty years of age who live on farms, who expect to 
follow farming for a living, and whose training is not 
likely to extend beyond that afforded by the vocational 
agricultural school. 

Perhaps the best use to which an agricultural school, 
large or small, can put its own land and equipment is that 
of demonstration and experiment. 

The problem, then, of providing for actual participa 
tion, both as manager and as worker, in productive 
farming, simultaneously with his classroom instruction, 
on the part of the boy in the agricultural school, may 
fairly be looked upon as the most startling and stu- 
pendous problem in this great field of vocational educa- 
tion. How shall it be solved? 

It is believed that home farm work, supervised by the 
school, where conditions are at all like those in Massa- 


* chusetts, might well be substituted as far as possible for 


the present methods of much work, little work, or no 
work at all of a productive and managerial nature, now 
found in connection with vocational agricultural school 
training; and that the project method of bringing agri- 
cultural science immediately to bear on actual farm prac- 
tice, in giving commercial agricultural enterprises con- 
ducted by the boys themselves, is a promising solution 
of our most pressing problem in this field of vocational 
training. 

In short, it is believed that the vocational education 
for farming embodying the project and part-time work 
method will justify itself from every reasonable point of 
view, and that the school or system of schools which 
adopts it and works it out patiently and persistently 
will find that it possesses undeniable merit as a method of 
training not otily for farmitig as a definite calling, but 
also. for imtelligent and vigorous participation in the 
community life of any commonwealth, 
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THE SEPARATE OR INDEPENDENT INDUS- 
TRIAL SCHOOL. 


By M. W. Murray, Director of Industrial Education, 

Newton, Mass. 

The development of the independent industrial school 
is due to a broadening educational policy which recog- 
nizes the right of every pupil to the kind of training best 
suited to his individual needs. We have come to realize 
that a scheme of education which is intended primarily 
for the select few who enter the profession will not edu- 
cate effectively all children, even if they were compelled 
to remain in school. 

It is the intent of the Massachusetts law to promote 
by state aid the development of a new type of school 
which in fitting for wage-earning occupations shall be 
unhampered by the practices and methods of the regular 
public schools. 

This school aims first to discover what its pupils are 
capable of doing and what line of trade work, if any, they 
are fitted to pursue. The aim is to offer a four-year 
course, three years in the school and the fourth in the 
trade, under the supervision of the school. 

In the Newton Independent Industrial School the 
shopwork includes courses in carpentry, cabinet making, 
pattern-making, printing, machine-shop practice, and 
electrical work. The shopwork forms a core for the 
teaching of drawing, English, mathematics, science, his- 
tory, and civics, and makes it possible for pupils to see 
the real use of much of the bookwork. 

The shopwork is all conducted in the way in which 
similar work in commercial life would be carried on. 

The aim of the work in English is to enable the pupil 
to express himself clearly, adequately, and in correct 
English both orally and in writing; to develop his vocab- 
ulary of industrial terms; the ability to consult sources 
of information along mechanical lines, and to organize 
working facts into convenient and useful form, to ac- 
quaint him with the rapidly developing literature of the 
modern industrial world; and to cultivate the habit of 
reading good books. 

Such a subject as machine-shop practice, through its 
shop calculations and shop costs, offers an opportunity 
to teach, with an absolute application to what the boys 
are doing, all the practical mathematics which the aver- 
age man will ever need to know or use. 

The most difficult problem in the industrial schools is 
to find teachers who are capable of carrying out the pro- 
gram outlined in part above. 

On account of the expense of the building and its 
equipment, starting these schools has been difficult, and 
it has been the almost universal practice to take buildings 
which have been discarded for regular school purposes 
and to adapt them to the needs of the industrial school. 

a 


THE CINCINNATI CONTINUATION SCHOOLS. 
By Pliny Johnston, Woodward High School, Cincinnati. 

A certain sanitarium gave a test for insanity which it 
always claimed was absolutely conclusive. It was very 
simple. The patient was given a large dipper and was set 
to emptying a tub of water set under a hydrant with the 
water turned on. If the patient continued trying to 
empty the tub without turnine the water off he was de- 
*clared to be hopelessly insane. We, as schoolmen, are 
undertaking a similar task in our battle against ignor- 
ance, as long as we allow a stream of ignorant children 
to leave our schools, simplv because they are fourteen 
years old. 

The continuation school retards the flow. The neces. 
sity of a continuation school for men is not as great as 
the necessity of a continuation school for women. No 
one who has ever engaged in any philanthropic work for 
girls in our large cities wonders why girls go to the bad; 
the wonder rather is how any of them ever remain clean. 
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It is said that the New York shopgirl meets only one 
pure-minded woman in her whole city life, and that is 
her Sunday-school teacher. Since the Sunday-school 
teacher seems to be no longer a factor in the shopgirl’s 
life, there is absolutely no influence, except accidental, 
that works for her good. 

The age of fourteen to sixteen, inclusive, is recognized 
as the rapid development of interest in self and life, 
There is need for care at this age in respect to the social 
life, and the reason that the high school in some of its 
phases is a most bitter disappointment is because of the 
lack of this social life. At this age the question of what 
the children learn is not as important as what they get 
by association, inference, and intuition. These young 
folks are put to automatic work in the shops. Their em- 
ployers have learned by long experience that young per- 
sons, at this age, do not think—at least about the inter- 
ests of their employer or the care of his machinery. 
Thus they are set to work at machines where the only 
evidence of brains is found in the inventor. Day after 
day they do the same thing, the same way, and watch the 
clock till escaping time comes. Fatigue toxin has pots- 
oned their bodies and their minds. The relief from that 
toxin is sought in amusement, and the amusement at 
hand is not of the right sort. To meet these various 
necessities, Cincinnati has developed a system of con- 
tinuation schools. 

——O——— 


SHOULD AGRICULTURE BE TAUGHT AS AGRI- 
CULTURE OR AS APPLIED SCIENCE IN 
PUBLIC HIGH SCHOOLS? 


By William R. Hart, professor of agricultural education, 
Massachusetts Agricultural College, Amherst, Mass. 


The conflict between theory and practice is inevitable. 
It has two reasons for occasionally happening. On the 
other hand, practice is only the customary way of doing 
things. The method finds its chief justification in tradi- 
tion. 

Instruction in agriculture has two distinct phases. 
One involves the process of learning the art of doing 
things connected with the field, the garden, the barn and 
feed yard, the orchard, the meadow, the wood lot, and 
the toolhouse. The other phase of agricultural instruc- 
tion relates to the sciences on which these several arts 
depend for their explanation. Art and science, instead of 
being opposed, are more intimately connected in the 
study of agriculture than in any other subject now 
offered in the schools, unless it is language. The vitality 
of language as a school study through the centuries is 
due to the intimate blending of the two arts of speaking 
and writing with the two sciences of grammar and logic. 
When we once become conscious of this indissoluble tie 
between the arts of communication and the sciences of 
human thinking, no school reform will ever lay violent 
hands on grammar and logic. 

Agriculture is much more complex. Instead of em- 
bracing only two, it has a large group of arts. Instead 
of being explained by only two sciences, agriculture lays 
tribute on nearly every science known to man. And 
when the teacher of either agriculture or of science once 
becomes conscious of this ganglionic tie between the 
agricultural arts and all of the sciences he will teach 
science less “for the sake of science” and more “for the 
service of man.” 

The human interest aspect of the physical and biologi- 
cal sciences is what makes certain substances like soil, 
water, and air, and a few plants and animals, agricul- 
tural. To teach these things apart from their human in- 
terest makes them simply objects of science and non- 
agricultural. It would, therefore, appear that from the 
standpoint of the close relation of the farm arts to the 
sciences, or from the standpoint of human interest, agri- 
culture should be taught as agriculture and not as an ap 
plied science, 
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THE SEPARATE TECHNICAL HIGH SCHOOL. 


By James F. Barker, principal of the East Technical high 
school, Cleveland. 

The schools that could be included would be, only those 
which have a course of study where English, mathe- 
matics, science, shopwork, and drawing are the funda- 
mentals, and where the foreign languages and history 
play less important parts. Of schools of this nature 
there are comparatively few in the United States. 

One of the complaints made against the technical high 
school has been that it is failing in its purpose of supply- 
ing the industrial unit for work at the trade and is in- 
spiring boys to seek an engineering education. Doubt- 
less this provision in the course of study is wise to just 
that extent. The technical high school cannot and never 
should hope to supply the trade with its workmen, but 
should fit boys to enter industrial callings and at the 
same time should include technical preparation. 

To many pupils, in fact to probably seventy-five per 
cent. of those who enter the technical high schools, the 
opportunity to get further education is not possible, due 
largely to the lack of financial means. These schools 
must then be the finishing school for most of the boys 
and girls and to this end the trade instruction is useful. 

It rarely happens that manufacturers can find foremen 
or shop superintendents who have suitable training for 
their positions, and in many instances our best men are 
foreign-trained. There are two reasons back of this: 
One is the inability of the manufacturers to offer the 
proper training to their men, and the other is the lack 
of proper schools. We cannot, therefore, draw our 
teachers from the shops and factories except in rare in- 
stances. One of the functions of the technical schools 
should be to train the men, who, with adequate addi- 
tional shop experience, can in turn take the positions in 
the technical high schools, or who will be fitted to or- 
ganize the work of the grammar grades. Technical 
schools are now suffering as much from a lack of 
trained men for the teaching staff as from all other 
causes. — 

In recapitulation, these points should be noted: (a) 
Proper training must be available in grammar grades, 
first, for the trades; second, for the academic school; 
and third, for the separate technical high school. 

(b) Proper training must be available in the separate 
technical high school for, first, the trade foremanship; 
second, for high-school engineering courses and techni- 
cal normal courses; and third, for technical colleges. 

These are to be some of the developments in the 
larger cities in public secondary education in the imme- 


diate future. 
——— 


TRAINING OF TEACHERS FOR SECONDARY 
COURSES IN AGRICULTURE. 
By A. C. Monahan, specialist in agricultural edu¢ation, 
United States Bureau of Education. 


Some idea of the present demand for instructors quali- 
fied to teach agriculture in secondary schools may be de- 
rived from the fact that in the United States at present 
there are over a hundred special agricultural ,schools 
located in seventeen different states supported in whole 
or in part by the states, and that agriculture was taught 
in 1910, as a separate subject in more or less complete 
courses, to over 37,000 pupils in 1,800 public and 140 pri- 
vate high schools, according to the reports submitted by 
these schools to the Bureau of Education. 

Of the special agricultural schools and the 2,000 public 
and private high schools teaching agriculture, only a few 
besides the institutions giving four-year courses in the 
subject have instructors with a college or normal-school 
training in scientific agriculture, and a large percentage 
of the active teachers with such training have had no 
training in psychology or pedagogy. Probably no one 
factor has had greater influence in retarding the intro- 
duction of substantial courses in agriculture in all high 
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schools whose pupils are drawn in large numbers from 
farming districts than the shortage of properly qualified 
teachers. 

It will be several years before the supply of men avail- 
able as instructors in agriculture will be sufficient to fill 
the demand. Although the salaries paid are from fifty to 
100 per cent. higher than paid for mstructors in /other 
subjects in secondary schools, the state colleges of agri- 
culture are finding difficulty in persuading men to qualify 
specially for teaching, because even these salaries are not 
equal to those paid in the agricultural industries to the 
graduates of these institutions. It is important, how- 
ever, that properly trained men be obtained. Agriculture 
as a high-school science has not yet been developed into 
good pedagogical form, and until such development has 
taken place a higher grade teacher is needed for the agri- 
cultural subjects than for any other subject in the high- 
school curriculum. 

Men for this work need a liberal education in the gen- 
eral cultural subjects, and special training first, in the 
physical and natural sciences, particularly in their rela- 
tion to the science and art of agriculture; second, in 
technical and practical agriculture and farm practice; 
third, in rural sociology and agricultural economics; 
fourth, in general psychology and pedagogy; fifth, in 
special agricultural pedagogy, including the history of 
agricultural and industrial education, the place and pur- 
pose of_agriculture in the high school, the function of the 
agricultural high school, special methods of teaching 
agriculture, and other similar aspects of agricultural 
teaching. The opportunity for such preparation in whole 
or in part is offered by thirty-six of the fifty state col- 
leges of agriculture. 

——— 

THE CHILD VS. PROMOTION MACHINERY. 

By D. E. Phillips, president, board of education, Denver. 


The most insane educational idea that has hypnotically 
spread from the colleges down to the first grade is the 
idea that a teacher with forty children can ask a question, 
call on a child to recite, grade him 0, 4, or 10; keep 
this up for five or ten months, then present an array of 
questions to be answered and graded in like manner, 
and by the final addition of these results determine the 
child’s knowledge and fitness for promotion. Yet col- 
lege professors and principals stand up and say that such 
a thing is a necessary evil. It is only the power of habit 
and the suggestion that such things are necessary that 
dominate our teachers and the community. Only a few 
days ago I heard a principal say that he tried to get 
along without grades and report cards for three months, 
and found that all concerned preferred the old system. 
Can you educate a community or teachers out of a life- 
long custom in three months? In that same city are 
schools as good as ever run in America in which such 
necessary evils have never existed. 

Some months ago, through the kindness of Dr. 
Clarke, I copied the examination manuscript of a boy’s 
final test for promotion from the eighth grade. It was a 
paper in arithmetic. In some institutes where teachers 
were inclined to talk glibly about grading on what the 
paper was worth, and avoiding partiality, I gave the 
teachers this paper to grade. One hundred and fifty 
teachers gave grades ranging from twenty-nine per cent. 
to eighty-eight per cent. But they immediately began 
to say that they would be obliged to know the boy first. 
I said: “Very well. But why do you then pretend that 
you base your per cent. wholly on the paper?” They 
then named fourteen different things that should be con- 
sidered in passing that boy. Again, what is poor work 
for one pupil may be excellent for another, and worthy 
of praise. 

Whoever observed a growing, bubbling child knows 
that the expressive side of life never keeps up with the 
receptive side. The highest, truest, and deepest value of 
education can never be measured objectively. You 
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feel it. or read it in the soul of the individual. There is 
‘some truth in the paradox that the more we know about 
‘a thing the less able we are to define it. When a high 
school boy I could define electricity better than Edison 
“can to-day; and God knows that I could define Him bet- 
ter when a Sunday school pupil than I can after years of 
‘study. 

There is a danger that threatens our country schools. 
Some states have developed the system by which the 
county superintendent or a state board prepares the 
questions that determine eighth grade graduation. They 
are sent to the teachers in closed envelopes, to be given 
to the pupils, answered and returned for correction. If 
such a vicious system were not found in my own state, I 
would say what I think about it. During the whole year 
both the teacher and the pupils keep guessing what the 
questions may be. Proper interest, independence, and 
originality are crucified. How does the superintendent 
or this clairvoyant board know whether or not a child 
whom they have never seen should enter the high school? 

Finally, I must maintain that each child should, at all 
times, be at work in the grade and in the subjects that 
he can get the most out of without regard to what he 
knows or does not know about studies behind him, and 
without regard to how much more or less he knows than 
other pupils. I hold that outside of the immediate bust- 
ness or occupation of an individual, the primary function 
of facts is to create the proper attitude towards the ac- 
tivities and problems of life, and to arouse interest. and 
intellectual activity. Will it not be found that the old 
system of “know so much before promotion” exactly re- 
versed this order? Under such an idea, attention, inter- 
est, and intellectual activity existed for the accumulation 
of facts and knowledge. 

Over-thoroughness and accuracy have been made an 
immense burden without sufficient after-results in life to 
justify them. Intelligence, not memory, is the most 
precious thing in the universe. “You are doing a rank 
injustice if you njake pupils mark time or keep them back 
in anything.” 

To allow the child to make the most of every moment 
of life in our public schools is not impossible. It is be- 
ing done. When shall we learn to teach children and not 
subjects and text-bodks? To look into the soul of the 
child and realize how far above our machinery it might 
soar if only we would not care more for the machinery 
than for the growing soul of the child? 

ee, 


HOW SHOULD THE SCHOOL SYSTEM CON- 
TRIBUTE TO AN INTELLIGENT CHOICE OF 
VOCATION ON THE PART OF THE PUPIL? 


By George Platt Knox, assistant superintendent, St. 
Louis. 


We must not be content simply to direct the child, find 
a place for him, and launch him forth on his life work, 
although this process is easy compared with the better 
way. Our aim must be to bring the child to understand 
the real value in his environment and to detect the best 
opportunities open to him for a life work, and then, so 
far as possible, lead him to choose intelligently: which 
calling he will follow. 

It should not be our aim to determine for the child 
and his parent what he should do or into what vocation 
he should enter. Workers in vocational guidance should 
stand most firmly against the suggestions that we are to 
force the youth of our land into certain established occu- 
pations or trades according to a pre-determined sched- 
ule or pre-arranged scheme. If we are true to our 
democratic ideals, we shall not permit any group of men 
or any authority to dictate what shall be the occupation 
of the child, nor should we ourselves make such an at- 
tempt. For any organized effort whatsoever to say that 
so many children may be taught a certain trade or that 
this child may learn it and his-neighbor may not is 
usurpation of function which must not be tolerated. 
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To choose wisely one’s vocation, an appreciative 
knowledge of the immediate environment is essential. 

We must help him to understand the vocational oppor- 
tunities open to him. It is pitiable to what a large extent 
choice of vocation is made quite in the dark. If we can 
only give to our youth a fair understanding of the nature 
of the opportunities open in professional and industrial 
and commercial lines, we shall make a great advance 
over present lamentable conditions. We must help the 
child to understand also the responsibilities involved in his 
vocational life. 

We must urge the value of preparation. 

In the organization of the work very large attention 
must be paid to investigation, both preliminary and con- 
tinuous. Investigation to be adequate must cover three 
great fields: The child, his environment, the vocation. 

Unorganized social influences have tremendous weight 
on the growing child. One scarcely knows where to 
begin! The street influences, in which all too often the 
child moves from school until bed time, vary all the way 
from legitimate occupation, such as paper selling, down 
to loafing and gang rowdyism. Then the cheap amuse- 
ment places claim their great army, and with or without 
proper supervision our school children frequent popular 
amusements and absorb their not carefully chosen les- 
sons so vividly presented. 

Well down in the grades, even in the kindergarten, the 
life-work interests must be developed in keeping with 
the advancement of the child. 

Investigation, organization, co-operation, devotion: 
these four, and the greatest of these,—devotion! The 
youth of our land call us to ever renewed effort in their 
behalf. The wide open door of opportunity for public 
school workers is to-day labeled “Vocational Guidance.” 
Let us thoughtfully, carefully, bravely, and devotedly 
enter in! 


PREVOCATIONAL INDUSTRIAL TRAINING IN 
THE SEVENTH AND EIGHTH GRADES. 
By George A. Mirick, state department, Trenton, N J. 

Different policies in prevocational work in the upper 
grammar school grades are applied in Indianapolis, Bos- 
ton, Cleveland, St. Paul, and Newark. 

In some particulars all the schools under consideration 
are in agreement. One point of agreement is in the 
“call” for the industrial activity, or to put it differently, 
in the schoolman’s motive for introducing industrial ac- 
tivities into elementary school grades. The most funda- 
mental motive appears to lie in the unmet need of the 
boy or girl who does not or cannot find education and 
culture (assuming that these two words are not synony- 
mous) through and by books alone. 

A second point of agreement is in the choice of ma- 
terial for educational purposes. The uniform reasoning 
seems to have been this: “If a child’s mind does not re- 
act by dealing with the abstract and the symbol, let us 
try the reality.” 

A third point of agreement is the introduction of a 
secondary aim in elementary training. 

A fourth point of agreement lies in the conviction that 
the book is indispensable in any form of elementary 
training, that at least half-time should be given to the 
book, but that the book and the activity should be so re- 
lated as to vitalize each other. 

A fifth point of agreement relates to method and to 
quality of industrial product. School practice should be 
“shop practice” as far as is practicable. However, there 
appears to be a universal conviction that in this elemen- 
tary field the educational values must always dominate 
rather than the industrial values. 

A sixth point of agreement is that the elementary in- 
dustrial courses must be so planned that a boy or girl 
completing them may at his option enter advanced 
courses of study or enter industrial life. 

A seventh point of agreement is that these children 
need educational or vocational guidance when they pass 
out from the elementary course and that they need op- 
portunities for continued education if they enter the in- 
dustries. 

Among the points at which there is not exact agree- 
ment is a difference in the degree of vocational emphasis. 
It would appear that the cost will increase with the voca- 
tional emphasis, for this emphasis carries with it a 
larger variety of activities, a more varied and complete 
mechanical equipment, and more highly trained and more 
thoroughly experienced teachers. 
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DEDUCTIONS. 


The elementary industrial plan of education requires 
for its suecess a school building constructed for it. A 
conventional schoolhouse will not do. Each activity 
should have its room or rooms built for that particular 
activity. 

“When a manual activity becomes merely manual labor 
it ceases to be an educating activity. At this point a 
labor-saving tool or machine must be introduced.” If 
this statement is, as it appears to be, a principle inherent 
in this plan of education it will determine the amount and 
variety of machinery that must be made a part of shop 
equipment. 

“A boy between the ages of fourteen years and 
eighteen years is potentially at his best as a mechanie. 
That is, during these years he can with a minimum 
amount of training turn out a finer mechanical product 
than he can in later life.” If this shall be found to be a 
principle, it cannot but profoundly influence all educa- 
tional practice in the upper elementary and lower high 
school grades. 

CONCLUSIONS. 


The problems involved in educating girls by the ele- 
mentary industrial plan are not as yet either so success- 
fully worked out or as fully worked out as are those for 
boys. 

The least successful part of the plan is the interrelation 
of the book and the activity. : 

It is becoming evident that the influence of the indus- 
trial plan of elementary education is destined to be con- 
siderable on both “manual training” in general and on all 
elementary education. 

—o——_ 
JANITORIAL SERVICE. 


By G. M. Wilson, superintendent of schools, Conners- 
ville, Indiana. 

I desire to defend the thesis that it is possible to fix 
definite standards and to thereby greatly increase the 
efficiency of janitorial service. As regards air, we know 
that each pupil is entitled to 200 cubic feet of air space 
with an inflow and ‘exit of thirty cubic feet of air per 
minute. It is possible to measure and insist upon this 
standard of fresh air. We know that foul air is conducive 
to catarrhal and pulmonary diseases, and that contagion 
spreads under such conditions. We know on the other 
hand that fresh air is very closely related to a fresh 
mind, to progress and success. 

We know that lighting the schoolroom is related to 
cleaning, that dirty windows mean a reduction in light, 
varying from ten per cent. to fifty per cent. Knowing 
all of the foregoing it seems possible to determine a 
definite standard for lighting and in any particular lo- 
cality a definite standard for cleaning the windows. It is 
just as surely known that this will not be secured by a 
direction to wash the windows “when dirty” or “as often 
as needed.” 

As regards humidity, we know that enlarged tonsils, 
catarrhal diseases, generally nervous and anaemic condi- 
tions follow the failure to properly humidify the air. 
We have a definite standard fixing a lower limit as fifty 
per cent. and the upper limit as a relative humidity of 
seventy per cent. We know the methods by which to 
secure the proper standard of humidity. So it would 
seem possible to fix and to carry out a definite standard 
with regard to humidity. 

With reference to the temperature of the schoolroom 
we know that a uniform temperature of sixty-eight de- 
grees means from twenty-five to fifty per cent. less 
coughing and colds in the schoolroom than a tempera- 
ture of seventy-two degrees. We know that excessive 
temperatures mean a weakened condition, rendering the 
child susceptible to disease and rendering progress in 
school work almost impossible. 

A schedule of janitor’s duties and the requirement for 
systematic and regular reports would aid in obtaining 
these results. 

Hear the conclusion and summary of the whole matter. 
First, there is a surprising absence of standards in jani- 
torial service. Second, being physical and manual, al- 
most every phase of janitorial service lends itself readily 
to standardization. Third, increased efficiency of janitor 
service and more sanitarv conditions for the child follow 
quickly upon standardization. 

—_——Q——— 
SIMPLIFIED SPELLING. 


President Felmley of the State Normal University, 
Illinois, presented the following resolution and moved 
its adoption :— 

Resolved, That the Department of Superintendence 
hereby approves the action of the Modern Language As- 
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sociation and of the Illinois State Teachers’ Association, 
in adopting in their publications and correspondence the 
simplified spellings recommended by the simplified spell- 
ing board in its circular No. 23, and we respectfully peti- 
tion our N. E. A. board of directors to adopt at their 
next meeting the same form of spelling in the publica- 
tions and correspondence of the N. E. A. 

Resolved, That a committee of five be appointed by the 
chair to present our above petition to the board of di- 
rectors at its next meeting and to use their best en- 
deavor to secure the desired action. 

A_ motion to lay the resolution upon the table was 
carried by a vote of 173 to 128. 

E. O. Vaile of Oak Park, Ill., presented the following 
resolution and moved its adoption:— 

Resolved, That as an expression of the department's 
appreciation of the action taken by the Modern Lan- 
guage Association, the American Dialect Society, and the 
American Philological Association, at their late meet- 
ings, endorsing the phonetic key alphabet adopted by the 
department, February 24, 1911, it is hereby ordered that 
the resolutions passed by said societies be entered upon 
our minutes, and a copy of this resolution be sent to the 
secretary of each. 

A resolution by State Superintendent Francis G. Blair 
of Illinois that the resolution be laid upon the table was 
passed by viva voce vote. 

Superintendent A. D. Call of Hartford moved as fol- 
ows :— 

_ That the vote of this department at the Mobile meet- 
ing, 1911, adopting the universal system of key notation 
be rescinded. 

Miss Katherine D. Blake of New York moved that 
Mr. Call’s motion be laid upon the table. This motion 
was lost by a vote of 129 to 150. The previous question 
was moved and carried. The vote upon Mr. Call’s mo- 
tion was then taken as follows: Affirmative, 154; nega- 
tive, ninety-three. 
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NEW BOOKS OF VITAL 
INTEREST TO TEACHERS 


THE BOY AND HIS GANG 


By J. ADAMS PUFFER 


With an Introduction by G. STANLEY HALL 
Illustrated. $1.00 net, postpaid. 


A first-hand study of boys’ gangs. The 
author found that all normal boys belong to 
gangs—good or bad. The book shows their 
great possibilities for good or evil, and 
points out how they may be so utilized as to 
be made a potent factor in the development 
of character. 


New Riverside Educational Monographs 


Suzzallo’s The Teaching of Primary aes 

















metic . R : ‘ . ; 60 
Cubbericy’s The Improvement of Rural 

Schools oun ‘ . . 35 
Perry’s The Status of the Teacher’. 35 
Evans’s The Teaching of High School Mathe- 

matics . ° ° . ; ‘ 35 





There are now nineteen volumes available in the 
Riverside Educational Monographs. A circular of 
the Series will be sent on request. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 
4 Park Street, Boston’ 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


[TEMS of educational news to be 
inserted under this heading are 
solicited from school authorities 

in every state in the Union. To be 

available, these contributions should 

be short and comprehensive. Copy 

should be received by the editor not 

aw wd than Friday preceding date of 
sue. 








MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


March 13, 14, 15: Central California 
Teachers’ Association, Fresno. 


March 14, 15, 16: Northeastern Min- 
nesota Association, Duluth. 


March 15, 16: Central Illinois Teach- 
ers’ Association, Decatur; presi- 
dent, Superintendent H. B. Wilson. 


March 19-22: Music Supervisors’ Na- 
tional Conference, Planters Hotel, 
St. Louis; president, C. A. Fuller- 
ton, Cedar Falls, Iowa. 


March 22, 23: North Central Assvucia- 
thon of Oolleges and Secondary 
Schools, Chicago; secretary, 
Thomas Arkle Clark. 


March 27, 28, 29: West Central Ne- 
braska Educational Association, 
Kearney; president, L. A. Quivey, 
Cozad. 


March 27, 28, 29: Central Nebraska 
Teachers’ Association, Aurora; 
president, Roy E. Cochran, Kear- 
ney. 


March 27, 28, 29: Southeastern Ne- 
braska Educational Association, 
Beatrice; president, A. H. Stanley, 
Superior. 


March 27-29: Southwestern Nebraska 
Teachers’ Association, McCook; 
president, Superintendent C. F. 
White, Trenton. 


March 28, 29: Southwestern Iowa 
Association, Council Bluffs; presi- 
dent, W. F. Cramer, Red Oak. 


March 28, 29, 30: State Teachers’ As- 
sociation of South Carolina; sec- 
retary, W. H. Jones, Columbia. 


March 28, 29, 30: East Central Ne- 
braska Teachers’ Association, Fre- 
mont; Mrs. E. B. Williams, 
Wahoo, secretary. 


March 29-30: Annual meeting Wis- 
consin City Superintendents and 
Supervising Principals, Hotel Pfis- 
ter, Milwaukee; president, Super- 
intendent B. E. Nelson, Racine. 


March 28-30: Eighteenth annual meet- 
ing Northeastern Iowa Teachers’ 
Association, Waterloo; president, J. 
J. McConnell, Cedar Rapids. 


April 3, 4, 5, 6: Spokane (Wash.) In- 


land Empire Association; presi- 
dent, C. A. Duniway, issoula, 
Mont. 


April 3, 4, 5: Southern Educational 
Conference, Nashville, Tenn. 


April 4-6: Southeast Iowa Teachers’ 
Association, Grinnell; president, 
Cap E. Miller, Sigourney. 


April 4, 5, 6, 1912: Alabama Educa- 
tional Association, Birmingham; 
president, D. R. Murphy. 


April 5, 6: Northwest Nebraska 
Teachers’ Association, Chadron; 
president, Superintendent H. H. 
Reimund, Crawford. 


April 4, 5, 6: North Platte Valley 
(Nebraska) Teachers’ Association, 


Bridgeport; president, Superin- 
tendent W. L. Greenslit, Scotts- 
bluff. 


April 4, 5, 6: Middle Tennessee Edu- 
cational Association, Nashville; 
secretary, W. N. Tucker, Nashville. 


April 12, 13: North Wisconsin Teach- 
ers’ Association, Ashland; presi- 
dent, Superintendent H. B. Wilson. 


April 19, 20: Central Missouri Asso- 
ciation, Warrensburg, Mo.; secre- 
tary. T. R. Luckett, Sedalia. 


April 26: Annual meeting of Fair- 
field County Teachers’ Association, 
Bridgeport, Conn.; president, Wil- 
liam B. Kelsey. 


May 2, 3, 4: Mississippi Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Gulfport; president, Dr. 
D. C. Hall. 


May 8, 9, 10: Eastern Art and Man- 
ual Training Teachers’ Associa- 
tion annual meeting, Baltimore, 
Md.; president, C. Valentine Kirby, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


June 12-19: Thirty-ninth conference 
of the National Conference of 
Charities and Correction, Cleve- 
land, O.; Alexander Johnson, An- 
gola, Ind., general secretary. 


June 19, 20, 21: West Virginia Educa- 
tion Association, Wheeling, West 
Virginia; president, Superintendent 
I. B. Bush, Parkersburg. 


June 24, 25, 26, 27: Catholic Educa- 
tional Association ninth annual 
meeting, Pittsburgh, Pa.; secre- 
tary-general, Rev. Francis W. 
Howard, Columbus, Ohio. 


June 25, 26, 27: Kentucky Educa- 
tional Association, Louisville. 


July 2-5: American Institute of In- 
struction, North Conway, N. H.; 
president, C. T. C. Whitcomb, 
Brockton, Mass.; secretary, Wen- 
dell A. Mowry, Central Falls, R. 1. 


July 6-12: National Education Asso- 
ciation, Chicago. Carroll G. 
Pearse, Milwaukee, president. 
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NEW ENGLAND STATES. 





VERMONT. 


The Vermont Teachers’ Retirement 
Fund Association has begun an active 
campaign to raise $200,000 necessary 
for a foundation for the work. 

SWANTON. At the town meet- 
ing March 5 it was voted to construct 
a schoolhouse at a cost not to exceed 
$35,000. 

BURLINGTON. This city by a 
good majority voted at the town 
meeting March 5 to have medical in- 
spection of the schools. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


CAMBRIDGE. The discussion at 
the twenty-first annual meeting of the 
Harvard Teachers’ Association last 
Saturday centred about tests for 
school and college efficiency. No 
topic could have brought out more 
varied opinions, especially in view of 
the fact that educators with widely 
different ideas on the subject were 
engaged for the discussion. Profes- 
sor Thorndike of Teachers College, 
Columbia, Dr. Ayres of the Russell 
Sage Foundation, Assistant Superin- 
tendent Thompson of Boston, Super- 
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intendent Spaulding, E. M. Hartwelt 
of the Boston statistics depart- 
ment, President Lowell, Secretary 
Furst of the Carnegie Foundation, 
Dean Gay of the Harvard® School of 
Business Administration, Assistant 
Professor Holmes of Harvard, and 
Superintendent Brooks all spoke on 
the possibility and advisability of 
measuring educational activities. 
Education has at last begun to be ap- 
preciated as an exact science based 
on verifiable, quantitative knowledge 
which is capable of rigid, unambigu- 
ous measurement, according’ to Pro- 
fessor Thorndike. And he went on 
to outline one feature of this quanti- 
tative work towards the science of 
education,—the measurement of dif- 
ferences in the products of our educa- 
tional process. The difficulties to be 
met in such measurement are due to 
the complex and _ widely variable 
standards which now exist, to the fact 
that many measurements of ostensibly 
the same fact have to be made, and 
to difficulties in establishing scales 
of measurement. But Professor 
Thorndike believes~“that we can get 
a series of facts as perfectly definable 
as our present standards of weight 
measurement. We can get a univer- 
sal understanding of certain points om 
an educational scale; we can deter- 
mine an absolute zero from which to 
start in measuring achievement in 
school subjects; we can fix on a cer- 
tain amount of achievement which 
shall equal another amount of 
achievement as we advance up the 
scale in the same subject. The dif- 
ference between any two points on 
the scale can be rigorously defined. 
This he illustrated in a technical dis- 
cussion of handwriting and English 
composition measurements which 
have been worked out. Three pos- 
sible objections to this propositiom 
for measurement,—that it is unneces- 
sary, that common sense judgment is 
better than fixed standards, and that 
personal and_= spiritual influence in 
teaching will suffer if we get into this 
spirit of a physical science,—seemed 
to Professor Thorndike as groundless 
as the objection of the poet to having 
his verse printed on a sheet of paper 
which happens to be cut with mathe- 
matical precision. “In the manage- 
ment of our schools, as in our teach- 
ing, there must be a scientific basis,’” 
said Dr. Ayres in taking up the dis- 
cussion. He brought out the fact 
that this is now appreciated by show- 
ing the significant difference between 
the character of the Department of 
Superintendence meeting in Indian- 
apolis several years ago and in St. 
Louis last month. In _ Indianapolis 
the superintendents were strongly op- 
posed to any scientific study of school 
management; in St. Louis they dis- 
cussed the best methods for investiga- 
tion and studying school efficiency. 
This means an awakening to the 
realization that science may be 
needed to help processes which have 
rested on ages of good experience. 
“Scientific management and method 
have invaded the educational camp 
and demolished tradition.” This. 
means the _ substitution of evidence 
for speculation, of knowledge for 
opinion. What else, asked Dr. 
Ayres, could the studies of schoot 
systems in Baltimore, Boise, East 
Orange, Wisconsin, and other places, 
and the rapidly increasing use of 
standard records and _ accounting 
plans mean? But, he continued, 
there is grave danger in these new 
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developments. Superficiality in the 
work of pseudo experts and pseudo 
investigation is hurting the advance 
more than the opposition of reac- 
tionaries. “Only acid and questioning 
scrutiny of the work of experts, as 
well as of novices, will prevent dis- 
aster.” Inthe discussion of these two 
papers Mr. Thompson stated clearly 
the position of those who do not con- 
sider it expedient to attempt a meas- 
urement of all educational achieve- 
ment. There are personal, spiritual 
values which cannot be subjected to 
tests which may very well be applied 
to material features of school work. 
Attempts to do so would be unfortu- 
nate. 

A novel test for school efficiency, 
and one which educational adminis- 
trators dislike to consider, was put 
forward by Superintendent Spaulding. 
Money cost as a standard for meas- 
uring and comparing results should 
be applied in education as in other 
productive enterprises. Dr. Spauld- 
ing illustrated by a study he made in 
Newton. He found that it cost $100 
to give instruction in Greek to one 
pupil, while ten pupils could be 
given instruction in German for the 
same amount. For $17.60 he could 
give twice as much instruction in a 
commercial subject as in household 
economics. And he maintains that 
by applying this measuring rod of 
dollars and cents we can gauge our 
results. 

Mr. Hartwell expressed a fear that 
these speakers were expecting too 
much of statistical measurements, 
studies, and comparisons. He said 
that being a statistician himself he 
knew the grave dangers in using sta- 
tistics. He urged intensive rather 
than comparative studies, and told 
the educators -to beware of the busi- 
ness man’s demand 

The speaking after the luncheon in 
the Union was unusually good. Mr. 
Furst gave a thorough and enlighten- 
ing exposition of the work which the 
Carnegie Foundation is doing to es- 
tablish tests for college efficiency; 
Professor Gay interpreted the busi- 
ness man’s view of college training; 
Superintendent Brooks showed that 
the great test of college efficiency 
was service to the community; and 
Judge Herrick spoke of the feeling 
towards college educated men in 
business. Seldom has a meeting of 
the association been so satisfactory, 
and the credit for making the pro- 
gram is due to Professor Holmes. 
The officers of the association were 
re-elected as _ follows: President, 


Charles W. Eliot; vice-presidents, 
Stratton D. Brooks and Andrew H. 
Ward; secretary, Paul H. Hanus; 


treasurer, Otis B. Oakman. 

QUINCY. One hundred and sev- 
enty-five of the teachers of Quincy 
have formed an organization for mu- 
tual improvement and _ for the ad- 
vancement of education, to be known 
as the Quincy Teachers’ Association, 
with Austin W. Greene as president 
and Miss R. Grace Warshaw as sec- 
retary. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


BRISTOL. The school commit- 
tee voted to dismiss a teacher in the 
Byfield school for violation of a by- 
law prohibiting teachers or principals 
in the public schools from taking ac- 
tive part in politics or in the activities 
of political organizations. 
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Something new in drawing studies. 


A GRADED COURSE IN MECHANICAL DRAWING 


FOR GRAMMAR SCHOOLS 
Designed by EDMUND KETCHUM 


These drawings have been planned especially for the busy teacher. They 
offer a practical means of presenting to the class aseries of mechanical draw- 


ings which develop the idea of how 
and the o 


orking Drawings are made, of accurate 
pre ete neatness, and good arrangement. 


No models or solids are needed 


jects are such as can be made with fewtools. These drawings make 


mechanical drawing practical in schools where it has heretofore been prohibi- 
tive because of a lack of justsuch explicit lessons as are found in this course. 


Four sets, for Grades Six, Seven, Eight, and Nine. 


Per set, 25 cents. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY, Springfield, Mass. 
Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Atlanta, San Francisco; Chicago: Thi mas Charles Com - 
pany,80 Vabash Avenue; Kansas City: Hoover Bros. (Agents), 418 E. 9th Street. 


i 
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MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

ALLEGHENY COUNTY. This 
county, over which Dr. Samuel Ham- 
ilton presides, is one of the greatest 
county school systems in the cour ry. 
There are three assistant county su- 
perintendents. There are 2,000 teach- 
ers, of whom 400 are in rural schools. 
There are thirty-three high schools, 
twenty supervisors of music, and 
twelve supervisors of drawing. The 
teachers’ pay-roll totals $1,500,000. 

ALTOONA. The contest over 
several parochial school students 
who were refused admittance to cer- 


tain public: school courses is _ still 
hanging fire. The school -commit- 
tee is standing by its guns and re- 


fuses to yield. In the four parochial 
schools in the city there are 2,314 chil- 
dren, and in the public schools there 
are 7,308. 


NEW JERSEY. 


PLAINFIELD. The larger use of 
school buildings in Plainfield . has 
been a question to receive much at- 
tention from Superintendent Maxson 
during the past year. Schoolyards 
are used for playgrounds, one build- 
ing served as a sub-station for a li- 
brary in the evenings, in another 
building they hold evening classes to 
instruct foreigners in English, in 
still another building they held a 
course of lectures, and the high 
school has been more largely used 
than ever for various worthy enter- 
prises, either of educational or phil- 
anthropic purpose. 

NEWARK. A five-room model 
flat and a machine shop are features 
of the new high school opened here. 
A manual training course gives boys 
training in forge work, pattern-mak- 


ing, and _ sheet-metal work. Join- 
ery, wood-turning, and _ freehand 
and machine drawing are _ other 


courses provided here. In the kitchen, 
dining-room, bedrooms, pantries, and 
bathrooms of the model flat the girls 


are instructed in homemaking. A 
business course in typewriting and 
business methods is also given. The 


general plan of the building, whose 
eighty rooms will accommodate 1,200 
pupils, is a hollow square. On the 
first-floor level there is a large audi- 
torium, extending through the second 
story; with an arcade on each side 
which permits the second-story cor- 
ridors to serve 2s galleries in case of 
an overflow. The auditorium is 
lighted from above by an open court. 
The roof, covered with flat tiles, has 
been adapted for use as an exercise 
ground. There is also a complete 


gymnasium eighty feet square. 
Teachers’: «rooms, as_ well as rest 
rooms for the accommodation of all, 
have been provided. A room spe- 
cially fitted for the teaching of music 
is located between the two lunch 
rooms, thus isolating it from all the 
other classrooms in the building, 
while at the same time allowing the 
privileges of music during the lunch 
hour. The building, four stories 
high, rises to a height of nearly 100 
feet above street level. It is  fire- 
proofed throughout. The collegiate 
Gothic style, executed in brick with 
terra-cotta trimmings, was adopted 
for the exterior. The interior of the 
auditorium in Elizabethan. The erec- 
tion of this building, just opened un- 
der the name of Central Commercial 
and Manual Training high school, 
marks the latest step in a progressive 
building campaign, begun by Newark 
tour years ago, and under which nine- 
teen school buildings have been put 
up in the last four years. These nine- 
teen buildings have cost $2,700,000, of 
Sere has been spent for the 
new Central Commercial and Manual 
Training high school alone. This 
High school, together with another 
opened a year ago, has considerably 
more than doubled the high school 
accommodations of Newark within a 
twelvemonth. 


VIRGINIA. 


CHARLOTTESVILLE. With 
the election of Dr. Bruce R. Payne to 
the presidency of the Peabody Col- 
lege for Teachers Charles G. Maphis 
has been appointed his successor as 
professor of secondary education and 
director of the University of Vir- 
ginia summer school. Mr. Maphis 
studied for a time at the university, 


and later graduated from Peabody 
College. He served as a high school 
principal in Virginia for several 


years, in 1905 he. was appointed to the 
state board of examiners, and for sev- 
eral years he has been associated 
with Dr. Payne in the summer school 
work. He has had admirable oppor- 
tunities to become familiar with Vir- 
ginia school work. The school looks 
forward to increased prosperity un- 
der his leadership. : 


WEST VIRGINIA. 

CHARLESTON. The State 
School Book Commission met here 
March.2 and adopted the following 
resolutions among others:— 

“The members of the commission 
may grant hearings to the represen- 
tatives of the publishers who intend 
to submit bids to the commission, 
but the number and time of such 
hearings shall be at the discretion of 
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Why do you allow 
your text-books to 
wear out on the inside? 


Carelessness Or Ignorance the Only Excuse 














THOUSANDS OF CITIES AND TOWNS 
SUPPLY EACH TEACHER’S DESK 


The Holden Setf-Binders 


For repairing weakened or broken bind- 
ings ($2.25 per Doz. Boxes), and for fasten- 
ing in loosened leaves of books, music, 
maps, etc, 


The Holden “T” Binders —"*i4i, k xe 





For repairing and rebinding books with 


contents partially or entirely detached cy 
($2.25 per Doz. Boxes). 
The Holden 
Transparent Paper 


For mending torn leaves of books, music, Book with back broken entire length, 
maps, drawings, etc, (75c. per Doz. Boxes). 

Sold separately or in Combination 
Outfits, consisting of 1 Box of Self Bind- 
ers, J Box T Binders, 2 Envelopes Trans- 
parent Paper in quantities of 1 dozen or 
more, at the rate of 50c. Outfit. 


Remember! It is “The Entire Holden 





Fig.5. Book with leaf Fig.4. Repaired with Seif 





System for Preserving Books ”” which pro- entirely torn out. Binders without tongues. 
duces the remarkable saving of books 
from destruction, viz. : 

The Holden Book Covers (Leatherette) 
for the Outside, and the Holden Quick Re- 
pairing Material for the Inside. sil diabta cloemagie at page of the leat. 
THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 

G. W. HOLDEN, Pres. SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


M.C. HOLDEN, Secy. 








ba, 
ws? 
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the members granting them. Such 
representatives are requested to take 
no more time than is necessary to 
fairly represent the qualities of the 
books they present. In all cases 
briefs of the books submitted shall 
be required. ae 

“No representative of a publishing 
house will be given a hearing by the 
commission or any member thereot 
aiter the chose of the meeting of the 
commission which convenes on the 
first Tuesday in May. 

“No one except authorized repre- 
sentatives of book publishers will be 
received by the individual members 
of the commission, the names of 
which representatives shall have been 
sent to the secretary of the commis- 
sion and by him transmitted to the 
various members. 

“Any desired information, knowl- 
edge, or opinion of school men or 
other persons, of the books presented 
by any publisher, will be sought by 
the commission itself.” 

On motion it was agreed that the 
commission should adopt a series of 
texts covering the course presented 
for the high schools of the state (in 
addition to the adoptions for: the 
elementary schools). 





SOUTHWESTERN STATES. 


CALIFORNIA. 


BERKELEY. The situation here 
is described by the Western Journal 
of Education as follows:— 

“Superintendent Frank F. Bunker 
was notified by three members of the 
board of education that his contract 
would not be renewed at expiration. 
Superintendent Bunker took the pub- 
lic into his confidence, and a petition 
will be circulated asking the recall of 
the members of the board who op- 
posed him. In view of the fact that 
if the adherents of Bunker succeed 
in recalling one of the three, he 
will have a majority of the board, 
he has the best end therefore of the 
political situation, and it is conceded 
that educationally he stands for the 
betterment of the Berkeley schools. 
If Bunker should lose it will add to 
his reputation as an independent edu- 
cational administrator.” 


a 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


(Continued from page 296.) 








cans who do not hold these extreme 
views it is solemnizing to be re- 
minded by Secretary Meyer that by 
1916 Japan will have wrested from us 
our present position of third naval 
power, and that it will be impossible 
for us to maintain ourselves even in 
the fourth place if we do not build 
two battleships a year. People who 
realize that battleships cannot be 
built over night, and who remember 
in what a miserably unprepared state 
we were when the war with Spain 
broke out will scarcely approve a 
too great weakening of the national 
defences. 


THE CHINESE MUTINY. 


The mutiny of Chinese troops, to 
which reference was made in this 
column last week, was more extended 
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and more disastrous than was antici- 
pated at first. There were violent 
outbreaks not only at Pekin, but at 
Wei-hai-wei, Tien-tsin, Canton, and 
elsewhere; and official figures given 
out at Pekin show that at least 5,000 
persons were killed and $15,000,000 of 
property destroyed during the riot- 
ing. The reason of the outbreaks 
seems to have been everywhere the 
same,—the failure of the troops to 
get their pay. So far as now ap- 
pears, few, if any, foreigners suffered 
from the rioting. There are now 
about 6,000 British, Japanese, Rus- 
sian, French, German, and American 
soldiers in China to guard foreign in- 
terests, and, so far as the new Chi- 
nese republic is concerned, the 
gravest peril is that the disorders 
may so spread as to excuse if not to 
compel foreign intervention. 


THE GREAT BRITISH COAL 
STRIKE. 

The efforts of the British govern- 
ment to adjust the differences be- 
tween the coal owners and the coal 
miners proved futile, and on the first 
of March more than a million miners 
quit work. This is the greatest 
strike in English history, and it has 
had an immediate effect in closing 
factories, curtailing the running of 
trains and steamships, and throwing 
out of work hundreds of thousands 
of workers in different industries. 
The government has recognized the 
principle of the minimum wage de- 
manded by the underground work- 
ers, and a majority of the coal own- 
ers have assented to the proposal; 
but when the government proposed 
to set up machinery to ascertain the 
necessary facts, the miners refused 
to recede from their own schedule. 
The early days of the strike were 
not marked by any disorder, but 
every day must increase the strain; 
and the general crippling of industry 
and transportation extends greatly 
the area of suffering and discontent, 
and makes the problem before the 
government correspondingly appall- 
ing. 


PROSPECTS ON THIS SIDE. 


Meanwhile, there is considerable 
anxiety on this side of the Atlantic 
oVer the possibility of a strike both 
of the anthracite and the bituminous 
coal miners when the existing agree- 
ment runs out on the first of April. 
The anthracite coal operators have 
given consideration to the miners’ 
demands for a twenty per cent. ad- 
vance in wages, recognition of the 
union, and a_ shorter working day, 
and have unanimously rejected them. 
After taking this action they ad- 
journed sine die, but as they ap- 
pointed a committee to acquaint the 





SCHOOLS and COLLEGES 





TATE NORMALSCHOOL,  Saipexwarre, 
Mass. For both sexes, For catalogue 
address the Principal, A.C. Bovpjmx, M. A. 





STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Salem cy 
Coeducational. Department f. 

Cogical and technica! traini of testes ef 
the commercial subjects. J. Assury Prr- 
MAX, Principal. 


Dartmouth College 


Six weeks summer session 
Registration, July 2, Instruction, July 3 to August 14, 


Ideal country location on the - 
necticut, among the wooded bam 
hills of the White Mountains. 
{Courses in English, Ancient and 
Modern anguases, Mathematica, 
Sciences, History, conomi Psy- 
chology, and Education. T Special 
facilities for teachers in service 
aoe = ee Gegree or pre- 

promotional exa 
{ Varied outdoor recreations. ibe 
ing entertainments and public lec 
tures. Furnished do tories for 
women. Many new features are 
lanned for the reorganized and en- 

arged summer session of 1912. 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR to the Direc- 
tor, Dr. W. V. Bingham, 61 Dart- 
mouth Hall, Hanover, N. H. + 








The Pilgrim Tours 


A series of attractive trips 


under the best management 
at moderate cost 


$255 to $850 


Send fer Booklet 


Old South Church Bidg., - - Boston, Mass 
Raymond & Whitcomb Co. 


AGENTS 
New York Phila. Chicago Detroit San Francisco 





Busy Superintendents and Principals 


Try the Ideal Daily Lesson Outline, 
supervision without visitation. Essential in 
schools to insure daily tion 
and uniform instruction from the teact 


hers. 
Each day you can see the lesson material; 


and note that the lesson is outgrowth ef the 
one preceding. Each day you know what 
they are doing. Ten cents will bring you 
enough outlines for twe weeks’ trial. 

their advantages for yourself. Write today to 


The Leader, Blue Hill, Nebr., Pub. 











senna 


HAND SAPOLIO CLEANSES stained 
fingers absolutely, removing not 
only every suggestion of dirt, but 
also any dried, half-dead skin that 
disfigures the hands, and this in so 
gentle, wholesome a way as to mate- 
rially benefit the remaining cuticle. 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


New York, N. Y,, 156 Fifth Ave. Chicago, 28 E. Jackson Blvd. 
Washington, D. C., 1845 U Street Denver, Col., 920 Central 
Orangeburg, S. C., 70 College St. Savings Bank Building 


TEACHERS’ 
THE PARKER ‘\crExcy 
If available for a position in the West try 


The Colorado Teachers’ Agency 


913—1ist National Bank Bldg., Denver, Colo. 








BOSTON 


2A PARK ST. 
Portland, Ore., 610 Swetland Bldg. 
Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave. 
Los Angeles, Cal., 343 Douglas Bldg 





Madison, Wisconsin 
Spokane, Washington 


e+ Tenth 


°e 
ee ef Year 








iE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY “*S.z"ih" 


Cc. J. Albert, Manager a Ee 
hools and Colleges everywhere our permanent clients. 
pcm | cixth 700: ion Teach asa Business.’’ Western ces, Realty Building, Spokane, 
Washington; Idaho Building, Bo! , Idaho. 


PROVIDENT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


120 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
Director, J. L. LOVE, formerly of Harvard, Invites Correspondence and Personal Call. 
e THOUSANDS OF POSITIONS as teachers will 
TEACHERS ° be filled in the Middle West during the coming 


year. Good salaries and pleasant work. Nowisthetime to apply. Write at once to 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Sioux Falis, S. Dak. 
— ai pnteares Schools.) H. A. USTRUD, Manager. 
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ROCKY NT TEACHERS’ 
A 


GENCY 1545 GLENARM ~ DENVERCOLO 


SUPERINTENDENTS, PRINCIPALS 
AND TEACHERS, desiring to teach 
in the West, should write us at 
once. Wm. Ruffer, A. B., Manager. 





THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
rhe Teachers’ Co-operative Assn. of New England 

EDWARD W. FICKETT, Prop. 8 BEACON ST., BOSTON. 
Established 1885. Telephone, Hay. 1678 





MISS E. F. FOSTER, Manager. MISS T. M. HASTINGS, Assistant Manager. 
The Eastern Teachers’ Agency 
Established 1890 


Supplies Teachers for Public and Private Schools in all lines of work. 
on twenty years of successful experience. 
6 BEACON STREET, STON 


Reputation founded 


Telephone Connection 


DUPLEX epucationa sureau 


teac f Grades, High Schools, Academies, Normal Sch ols, Training 
Recon ea Universities, Private Schools. Excellent positions open. Write for ap- 
plication blank. Registration Free. 





Elizabethtown, 
Pennsylvania 


THE 


‘unless, 





MENEELY&CO. 


Old R 
The eliable onueen, 


Bonsely Foundry, 
Bearly 100 years ago. 





United Mine Workers of America 
with their decision, the way to fur- 
ther consideration and a. possible 
compromise is not closed. As the 
mere concession of the wage-increase 
demand would add instantly one-fifth 
to the cost of replenishing every 
coal-bin the matter is a serious one 
for every householder, to say noth- 
ing of the great industrial and trans- 
portation interests. 


ARBITRATION TREATIES 
MANGLED. 


The general arbitration treaties 
with Great Britain and France have 
been ratified by the Senate, but with 
amendments which greatly limit their 
scope. The Senate’s traditional jeal- 
ousy with reference to its treaty- 
making powers has put these treaties 
into a form scarcely recognizable. 
For one thing, the clause which pro- 
vided for a joint high commission 
which was to determine whether a 
given question was arbitrable was 
stricken out altogether. Then an 
amendment was adopted, enumer- 
ating certain questions which were 
on no account to be submitted to 
arbitration. These are questions af- 
fecting the admission of aliens into 
the United States or into the educa- 
tional institutions of the several 
states, or the territorial integrity of 
the several states or of the United 
States, or the alleged indebtedness 
of any state, or the maintenance of 
the traditional attitude of the United 
States concerning American ques- 
tions commonly known as the Mon- 
roe doctrine, or other nurely govern- 
mental policy. With these excep- 
tions, questions which are “jus- 
ticiable” in their nature and not 
capable of adjustment by diplomacy 
may be submitted to arbitration by 
The Hague tribunal. These changes 
will make necessary new negotia- 
tions with Great Britain and France, 
indeed, the whole matter is 
dropped. 


SIMPLE PROBLEMS IN INDUSTRIAL ARITHMETIC 


FOR 
GRAMMAR GRADES 
By BRENELLE HUNT 


Principal Model School Department of State Normal School, 


Bridgewater, Mass. 


A SERIES OF LESSONS WITH ILLUSTRATIONS ON THE FOLLOWING SUBJECTS 
Glass Cutting, School Desk, Making Picture Frames, Manufacture of Pins, Printers’ Prob- 
lems, Circular Saw, Use of Lumber, Manufacture of Boxes, Board Measure, Framing Floors, 
Walls and Roofs, Manufacture of Wire Nails, Study of Wages, Determining the Price of a 


Pair of Shoes. 





The author has given these lessons a thorough test in the classroom. 


They proved successful. 





Paper. 





Price 25 cents. Single copy, postpaid, 30 cents. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY 
6 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 


. 
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Educational Reports and Pamphlets. 


Bureau of Municipal Research. Ef- 
ficient Citizenship No. 521: How 
May a Community Learn Its Un- 
met School Needs? 

California: State Superintendent Hy- 
att’s Bulletin to the School People 
of California. Nos. 1 and 2. 

Classification in, the Public Schools. 
Superintendent W. H. Holmes, 
Westerly, R. I. 

Colorado State School Laws An- 
notated as Amended to January, 
1912. 

Colorado, State Superintendent Helen 
Marsh Wixson. Washington and 
Lincoln Manual, 1912. 

Commissioner of Education of Porto 
Rico. Report 1911. Bureau of In- 
sular Affairs, Washington, D. C. 

Drexel Institute, Library School. 
Descriptive pamphlet, 1912-1913. 

Gilbert School, Winsted, Connecticut. 
Seventeenth Annual Catalog, 1911- 
1912. 

Hoboken, N. J. Annual Report 
Board of Education. Superintend- 
ent A. J. Demarest. 

Illinois Arbor and Bird Days, 1912. 
Circular 62. State Superintendent 
Francis G. Blair. 

Tllinois School Report, 1908-1910. 
Twenty-eighth Biennial Report. 
Indian Rights Association. No. 86, 
The Present Situation of Indian 

Affairs. : 

Johns Hopkins University. Circular, 
1912 :2. Notes from the Botanical 
Laboratories and Mathematical 
Seminary. 

Kentucky Department of Education: 
3ulletin V., No. 1. Educational 
Directory, 1911-1912. 

Massachusetts Board of Education. 
Bulletin 1912:1. State-aided Vo- 
cational Schools,—their Reim- 
bursement, and School and Finan- 
cial Statistics. 

Massachusetts Charitable Ear and 
Eye Infirmary. Eighty-sixth An- 
nual Report, 1911. Also fourth Re- 
port of the Social Work at the In- 
firmary. 

Michigan Special Days, Suggested 
Exercises. Published by State Su- 
perintendent of Public Instruction. 

Milford, Mass, Annual School Re- 
port, 1911. Superintendent A. O. 
Caswell. 

Minnesota Department of Public In- 
struction. Bulletin 34, Minnesota 
Day, 

Minnesota Laws, Relating to the 
Public School System, including the 
State Normal Schools and the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. C. G. Schulz 
and C. S. Jelly. 

Nebraska. School Calendar and 
Suggestions to School Officers. 
March. State Superintendent James 
E. Delzell. 

New York State Chamber of Com- 
merce. Bulletin III., No. & Part 
2, Conference on Commercial Edu- 
cation. 

New York State Education Depart- 
ment Bulletin No. 499. Education 
Law, 1910, as amended to July 15, 
1911, and other laws relating to 
Schools and Education. 

Pennsylvania: School Code and 
Other Laws. State Superintend- 
ent Nathan C. Schaeffer. 
Providence, R. I.: The Public School 
Teachers’ Association. Bulletin 
No. 6. 

Rhode Island State College, Fxten- 
sion Department. “The Nature 


TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


FOUR recent illustrations of the working of The School Bulletin Teachers Agency when 
sudden vacancies occur are found in the following engagements of teachers made 
through us in December, 1911. 1. Mr. Hill, inspector of Indian schools, stopped in 
our ice on his way to the Indian Reservation in Erie County and asked us if we had a 
goon man for one of his Indian schools whom he could see either in Rochester 
that afternoon or in Buffalo the following morning. We called up Mr.———by long dis- 
tamce telephone at Caneadea, made arrangements for him to meet Mr. Hill in Buffalo, and 
he was appointed. 2. One of our representatives visiting the school in Marcellus was 
asked by the principal to recommend a teacher of music and draw iag to begin in January 
as their present teacher was to be NT teaching music and drawing in Horse- 
married. We recommended Miss —~~—, i heads, who was especially anxious to 
teach near Syracuse. She made immediate written application and was appointed. 3. 
Miss , &® substitute teacher in the Syracuse public schools, called on us one evening, 
saying she wanted to get some good position near New York City. We had just hada 
letter from Sup’t. Gorton at Yonkers asking us to recommend just such a teacher, and as 
we knew her record was first-class we telegraphed about her. "The following day she re- 
ceived word of her appointment to begin after the holidays. 4. Supt Redman of Hornel 
called at our office during the Principals’ Conference and selected | Af our lists a desira- 
ble teacher for a regular substitute teacher im the graces. He authorized vs to eal) her 
up long distance telephone at Elkland, Pa., and offer her the place. She accepted 
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THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C, W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
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™ Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° Fifth Avenue 


New York 
Recommends teachere to colleges, public and private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. WM. 0O. PRATT Mer, 


MERICAN ::: TEACHERS’ AGENCY imttoduces to Colleges 


Schools, and F i 
and FOREIGN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors.and Gos. 
=. for every department of instruction; recommends good Schools to parents. Cal on 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


KELLOGG’S AGENCY ae Square, New York, Est. 1889 


ge men and women oa 
short netice for high — positions. Takes pride in prompt, reliable work. Telegrapher 
Phone. No advance fee. 


PECIALISTS with gooa general education wanted [or department work ip 
High, the ope and Normal Schools and Colleges in Penn. 
sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some approved 8ys- 
tem of music and drawing secure positions paying $60 to $70 per month. For further 
information, address THE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, R. L. MYERS & CC”. 
Lemoyne Trust Building, Harrisburg, Pa. Co-operating Agencies in Denver and Atlanta. E 














SABINS’ EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGF (Inc.) 
HENRY SABIN, Fouaded 1893 ELBRIDGE H. SABIR, 
Pres. Sec. and Treas, 

During each year places teachers in at least 80 of the 9C counties in Iowg 
and in Minnesota, North and South Dakota, Nebraska, Colorado. Wyoming, 
Utah, Idaho, Montana, Washington and Oregon. Write and see what we can 
do for you. 


MANHATTAN BUILDING, DES MOINES, IOWA 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY ° 4¢.2%rccS thst Resto” 


Send for Agency Manual mentioning this publication. 








HE SCHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. A superior agency for superior 
people. Free registration to reliable candidatet. Services free to schoo! officials 


CHARLES W. MULFORD, Proprietor 353 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. ¥ 





The Northwestern Teachers’ Agency 
g10-311 Providence Building, Duluth, Minn, 
We have some excellent positions for some excellent teachers. Write for terms. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Supplies Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. Asgists Teachers in cb 
Positions. Send for circulars. cbtaining 
ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. ¥ 
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We have umequaled facilities for placing 
teachers im every part of the country. 


6 Beacon St. . . Boston, Mass. 


im = ALVIN ¥F. PEA 
Leng Distance Telephone. Manager. _ 
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WINSHIP. TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


6 Beacon Street, Boston 
A few unsolicited testimonials from recent patrons: 


From a Massachusetts superintendent: 
** The more I know of your work as a Teachers’ mcy, the 
more pleased I am with the solid, consistent work you aré 
doing, and the absolute dependence that may be put upon 
your notices.”’ 

From a Massachusetts grammar master: 

**] thank you most heartily for your very courteous treat- 
ment of me throughout allour dealt with each other. I fee) 
perfectly sat with the place which you secured for me.”’ 

From a Maine teacher: 

“| want to thank you for obtaining such asplendid position 
forme. I certai feel that I am very fortunate. Every- 
thing is very satisfactcry, and I am very happy in my work.”’ 

From the principal of a large New York high 
school: 

“Enclosed please find my check. 

“With very kind regards and thanks for the handsome way 
this affair was managed, I am very truly yours.” 

From a New Jersey superintendent: 

“ Permit me to thank you for your service in securing for 
us Miss . She already has shown that she merited your 
confidence. We are looking fora first grade teacher and a 
second grade teacher. If you have some one that you can 
recommend with the same confidence that you did Miss ——— 
please put us in communication with them.” 

From a Vermont teacher: 

“J have been very much pleased with the work of your 
Agency in keeping me well ted in regard to vacancies in 
th : of the country, lappreciate your services very 
much indeed. 

“ Thanking you for your good work in my behalf, I am 

“ Very truly yours.” 

Calls are already commencing to come in for neat 
school year. Send for registration blank and circular. 

Requests of school officials will receive prompt 
attention. 


ALVIN F. PEASE, Manager. 


6 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Long Distance Telephone 








EDUCATION 
OF THE CHILD 


A Plan for Moral Training 

A Course of Lectures for Teachers, 
Women’s Clubs, Teachers’ Insti- 
tutes, etc. 


SUBJECTS 


A Plan for Moral Training for the Public 
Schools. . 


The Child: Body, Mind, Spirit 

Thought Power in Home and School 
Address JANE BROWNLEE 
253 W. 98th St., New York City 


A descriptive pamphlet of the above is published by 
the Holden Patent Book Cover Co., Springfield, 
Mass., and can be obtained by addressing them. 
AT COST 10c each. Mail or express prepaid. 




















SEX-HYGIENE ISSUE OF THE 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 


A. E, WINSHIP, Editor 
March 21, 1912 


Sex-Hygiene, Sex-Health anaSex-Morality 


Among the writers are Twenty-five Men and Women Physicians, Publicists, 
University Presidents, Normal School Principals, High School Principals, Grammar 
School Principals, State Superintendents, and City Superintendents. 


All Shades of Opinion Represented 


Greatest Presentation of the subject to be found anywhere. 
Boards of Education should order enough for all their teachers. 
Tell your friends about this great study of a vital subject. 


5 CENTS A COPY 
Send orders before March 16 





NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY 
6 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 

















